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A RED INDIAN WHO BELIEVED IN US 


THE MAN WHO 
TRUSTED US 

HE BELIEVED IN BRITISH 
JUSTICE 

Dramatic Story of a Trial 
in Vancouver 

RED INDIAN’S RISK OF HIS LIFE 

A dramatic scene in the law courts of 
Vancouver 15 years ago has been re¬ 
called by the death of its central figure 
in the inhospitable Cassiar Mountains 
at the extreme north of British Columbia. 

Everybody was then talking of a Red 
Indian on trial for his life, a man with 
the odd name of Gun-a-noot, accused of 
murdering two Englishmen ten years 
before. The crime was 25 years ago, it 
was 15 years ago that he was tried, and 
now the story comes up again. 

AfterTen Years in Hiding 

This Red Indian had been persuaded 
to stand his trial in the confidence that 
British justice never failed, and had given 
himself up after ten years in hiding from 
the provincial police. 

Twenty-five years ago the bodies of 
two white men. were found three miles 
apart, murdered, it was said, in revenge 
for their evil deeds toward the natives. 
Suspicion fell on Gun-a-noot, who had 
quarrelled with both these men the 
day before their death. Hearing that he 
was suspected, and distrusting the white 
men’s acceptance.of his alibi, Gun-a-noot 
henceforward lived a roving life, obtain¬ 
ing his food by fishing and shooting game. 

It is said that the police spent nearly 
/ho,000 in their vain efforts to find him. 
Guti-a-noot had a good reputation among 
his fellows, who were confident that he 
was innocent, and the apparent vendetta 
against him was injuring the prestige of 
the white men. Realising this fact at last 
the authorities adopted another plan. 

Gun-a-noot and the Lawyer 

There happened to be a lawyer who 
had won a reputation for his success in 
defending Red Indians in the courts. 
An old trader was employed to arrange 
an interview between this lawyer and 
Gun-a-noot. The lawyer promised to 
conduct his defence, persuading him 
that if he gave himself up he would be 
assured of a scrupulously fair trial. 

So the Red Indian stood his trial, 
pleading Not Guilty and showing con¬ 
spicuous courage in court. Tribesmen 
came hundreds of miles to prove his 
alibi, and lie left the court a free man to 
join liis five children and settle down to 
a life as a guide and trapper, no longer 
afraid , when a. policeman was in his 
neighbourhood. 

Many a Red Indian and many a white 
man, too, will pause as he passes Gun-a- 
noot’s grave in the little Indian burial- 
ground by Bowser Lake in the shadow 
of the Rocky Mountains, remembering 
the man who believed in British justice 
and dared to put it to the supreme test. 


Learners and tlie Expert 



A handsome team which won the first prize for style.and appearance at a ploughing 
competition in County Antrim. 


CLEVER GERMAN WHO 
PROLONGED THE WAR 

WINNING AMMONIA 
FROM THE AIR 

How the Nazis Rewarded a 
Benefactor of Their Country 

DRIVEN TO EXILE 

There has lately died a chemist whose 
genius prolonged the war by prolonging 
the resistance of Germany. 

He has died an exile from the country 
he had done so much to aid, and he cams 
to find refuge in the country lie fought 
so terribly against. 

This brilliant German chemist was 
Professor Fritz Haber, and his great 
achievement was the harnessing of the 
air itself to fight Germany’s battles for 
her. Early in the war he solved the 
problem of converting the nitrogen of 
the air into ammonia, the source of 
the nitric acid required for explosives. 

A Helper in War and Peace 

Ammonia, too, is an essential fer¬ 
tiliser, and the achievement enabled 
Germany to grow ample food supplies 
when the nitrates from Chile were cut off . 
by the blockade. 

Though the process. of obtaining 
ammonia from the air is comparatively 
simple, involving the passing ol nitrogen 
mixed with oxygen. over a special 
material at high pressure,'.the process 
cannot be carried out,wjthoi.it expen¬ 
sive and complex machinery. Professor 
Haber found a German ..engineer,- Dr 
Bosch, to join him in setting up sufficient 
nitrate factories to relieve Germany of 
any anxiety about explosives. 

But with the coming of peace it was 
as a fertiliser for crops that his great 
discovery proved invaluable. It will be 
remembered, that Sir .William Crookes 
made the dire prophecy that before many 
years had passed the Earth would not 
yield sufficient food for its growing 
population. Sir William was basing his 
calculations to a large extent on the 
number of years the Chilean nitrate 
deposits would last. 

A Nobel Prize-Winner 

Brilliant scientist though, lie was, he 
had not realised that the ingenuity of 
man would quickly solve this problem. 
Professor Haber’s process has made the 
Chilean nitrate industry of little account. 

And, yet this great man,, to whom 
Germany should have been so grateful, 
was driven into exile. He was a Jew. His 
war work exempted him from the anti- 
Jewish decrees, but he resigned his chair 
at Berlin University as a protest against 
the anti-jewish persecution. Hitler and 
his followers hold intellectual genius as 
of little account, and the great chemist, 
one of the Nobel prize-winners, became 
the guest of England, working foi many 
months in a laboratory at Cambridge 
University, But his lifework was fin¬ 
ished and lie died at Basle. 
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PARIS AMD ITS 
TROUBLES 

A CHANCE FOR THE MOB 

Bitterness of Party Spirit 
Breaking Out 

LIBERTY BECOMES LICENCE 

The recent troubles in France, with 
all the new excitements and violence 
unfolding from day to day, has been 
sad news for her friends. As we write 
her future peace and happiness seem not 
absolutely assured. 

The French people have for so long 
been an example in ordered and logical 
government to the younger democracies 
in Europe that the Paris riots came as a 
surprise and a warning to many others. 

The underlying cause of these violent 
happenings in the streets is that the 
elected representatives of the nation 
forgot their duty to the people and 
engaged in the petty intrigues and selfish 
ambitions of a caste. This caste, is a 
ruling caste with four years of supremo 
power over one of the most politically- 
minded races in the modern world. 
For, unlike our House of Commons, the 
Chamber of Deputies is elected for a 
fixed term and is not subject to dissolu¬ 
tion at the will of a Government. Its 
members, therefore, dominate the 
Governments, thrusting them into power 
and out of it again in a capricious way. 
The system has brought into . being 
many parties with dividing lines which 
are almost imperceptible, though there 
is a violent antagonism between the 
views of the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left. 

Monarchists and Communists 

. The party leaders are masters of 
intrigue and own newspapers to broad¬ 
cast their views. Liberty of_ the Press 
easily becomes licence, violent accusa¬ 
tions in newspapers of minority parties 
going to far greater lengths than wisdom 
or prudence admits. The newspaper 
which supports the obsolete claims of 
the Monarchists had a great deal to do 
with the riots, partly by rousing the 
young firebrands of its own party and 
by stirring into activity its rivals, the 
Communists. 

Both these violent parties love to fish 
in troubled waters, and the political 
waters have certainly been troubled in 
the last few months. 

The chief cause was financial. There 
has been trouble about the budget, each 
party endeavouring to shift its extra 
burdens on to the shoulders of another. 
It is notorious, too, that wealthy groups 
have escaped paying their dues while 
pensioners and officials have been 
threatened with cuts in their pay. 
Tariffs and quotas have increased prices, 
and a great nervousness has spread 
through the ordinary public. 

Bloodshed and Pillage 

So, when the exposure of the Stavisky 
robberies brought suspicion on poli¬ 
ticians and high officials, the people took 
fright. The more excitable decided to 
demonstrate in the streets and squares 
of Paris as their grandparents had done 
before them. 

M. Daladicr and his Government failed 
in carrying out their first duty, the 
preservation of order and the repression 
of anarchy. The police and Republican 
Guards failed to control the rioters, and 
there was much bloodshed and pillage 
by the Paris mob. 

Then it was that the party leaders and 
the President decided to call from his 
farm to the helm of State M. Gaston 
Doumergue, a popular statesman old in 
years but rich in experience, hoping 
that his sanity might relieve the tension 
which was disintegrating France. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Etruria.E-troo-rc-ah 

Perugia.Pe-roo-jah 

Tamatave . . . Tah-mah-tahv 

Vavau.Vah-vah-00 


Fascism Triumphs 

in AUSTRIA 

General Strikes in Paris 
and Vienna 

The rivalry in Austria between the 
Fascists and the Socialists ended in a 
conflagration in which the Fascist 
Government gained supreme power. 

For the last few months the task of 
Dr Dollfuss in holding the Nazis at arm’s 
length had been made difficult by the 
refusal of the well-organised Socialist 
Party to cooperate with him. Resenting 
his suppression of Parliament, the Social¬ 
ists looked to their private army as a 
source of future strength. 

The Government decided that arms 
could only be in the possession of its own 
forces, and sent the police to collect the 
arms of the Socialists. There was resist¬ 
ance and a general strike in Vienna, 
Linz, Graz, and other towns which 
resulted in loss of .life. The Government 
thereupon decreed the abolition of the 
Socialist Party and arrested its leaders. 

These dramatic events took place on 
the very day that the Socialists were 
holding their strike in Paris as a formal 
protest against the threat of Fascist rule 
in France. Two great cities in Europe 
were thus in turmoil on the same day. 

MILLIONS FOR SHIPS 
Work For 10,000 Men 

The Government agreement to supply 
money to finish the giant Cunarder is 
concluded. 

It is hoped that 10,000 men will come 
into work, directly and indirectly, from 
the Government’s decision. 

The Government is to provide 
^9,500,000 in all, to be used thus : 

£3,000,000 to complete the ship. 

£1,500,000 for working capital. 

£5,000,000 for more ships. 

The agreement is made with a new 
united company, Cunard-White Star, 
Limited, which is to own and run all 
the North Atlantic ships now owned by 
the Cunard and White Star lines. 

These number 15 Cunarders and 10 
White Star liners, a total of roundly 
575,000 tons. 

The £5, 000,000 for more liners may 
or may not be devoted to giant ships. 
The policy of putting so many eggs in 
one basket is questioned by some ; it is 
a technical question of great interest. 

ON THE SCRAP-HEAP 
Has Any Church Missed It ? 

A mystery was found on a scrap-heap 
the other day in Sheffield. 

It was a copper tablet inscribed : 

Of your charity pray for the souls of 
members of the congregation of this 
church who gave their lives during the 
Great War, and to whose memory this 
tablet is erected.' 

There is no name, and no one knows 
where it came from or why it should be 
on a scrap-heap. An unemployed man 
who had been in the war found it, and 
saved it from being melted down, and 
there it is for any church to claim. 


THE PET VIXEN 

Last year Mr W. C.olightly, a Durham 
schoolmaster at Castleside, found a tiny 
fox cub in a trap. 

Ho rescued it and took it home. It 
grew into a pretty vixen, and became as 
tame as a spaniel. 

Once it ran away, but it returned to 
the woods nine days later. 

Now we hear that the Braes .of Der¬ 
went Hunt think that if it returned to 
its wild state it would have a harmful 
effect ou the chase, and the Hunt has 
asked leave to remove or destroy the 
vixen. Wc arc glad to say that Mr 
Golightly has refused. 


The Prince of Wales has been presented 
with an edition of the Bible in Esperanto. 


BALKAN PEACE PACT 

Four Nations Linked 
Together 

WHY BULGARIA AND ALBANIA 
STAND OUT 

Of the six nations of the Balkan 
Peninsula, four have concluded a Pact 
of Peace. It was signed at Athens amid 
great popular rejoicings. 

The four countries are Rumania, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Turkey, and Greece, and the pact 
binds the four parties to consult with 
each other on all political questions 
affecting joint interests. More important 
still, they guarantee mutually the security 
of all their Balkan frontiers. 

It is because of this guarantee that 
the other two Balkan States, Bulgaria 
and Albania, refuse to join in the pact. 

Bulgaria, because she joined with 
Germany in thewar, was compelled to sign 
the Treaty of Neuilly, and territory was 
taken from her and given to Rumania 
and Yugo-Slavia. Sofia, the capital of 
Bulgaria, was actually placed within the 
range of Yugo-Slavian guns on the new 
frontier. There arc large Bulgarian 
populations in the lands taken by 
Rumania and Yugo-Slavia. 

Against these arrangements Bulgaria 
has never ceased to protest, and she has 
been supported by Italy, whoso states¬ 
men argue that a real and enduring 
Balkan peace cannot be made while 
Bulgaria lias just cause for complaint. 
Albania, protected by Italy from absorp¬ 
tion by Yugo-Slavia, takes the same view. 

A Balkan Pact which omits Bulgaria 
cannot be called satisfactory. 

BULLS AND BEARS 
Roosevelt and the Stock 
Menagerie 

President Roosevelt is taking stern con¬ 
trol of the American Stock Exchanges. 

It was high time, for speculation was 
the prime cause of the great slump in 
prices which began in 1929. 

The President’s new measure reduces 
the Stock Exchanges to places where 
only legitimate trading can be done. 

Bulls are speculators who buy, not to 
hold, but to gain a margin on rising 
prices. Those are curbed by enacting 
that the bull must pay down at least 60 
per cent of the value of the stock he buys. 

Bears are those who sell stock they do 
not possess in the hope of buying it 
presently at a lower price, so gaining a 
margin. These raiders of finance, who 
trade on pessimism, scares, and panics, 
are to bo stopped altogether in U.S.A. 

The measure makes it a criminal 
offence to manipulate prices, or to 
“ corner ” securities, or for the directors 
or officers of a company to .speculate in 
its shares. 

Wc respectfully direct the attention 
of our own Government to legislation 
needed here as much as in America. 


IN A PETROL TANK 
One More Hero 

Folkestone must be proud of William 
Barton of Browning Place. 

He was at a petrol depot, and heard 
tapping from a tank. 

Looking in, he saw a lad of 16, George 
O’Brien, lying there, dead or unconscious. 

.Barton tried to get O’Brien out, but 
found that he could not do it without 
entering the tank himself. 

There was only an 18-inch hole. It 
was like entering a death-trap to plunge 
into those deadly fumes. Perhaps lie 
would only throw away his life ; per¬ 
haps O’Brien was dead already. 

But in he went, and although he, too, 
almost fainted lie succeeded in getting 
the lad and liimsclf to safety. 

O’Brien was saved by oxygen and 
artificial respiration. If Barton had not 
acted quickly and steadily those aids 
would have come too late. 


The Ghost of a 
Cottage 

Goodbye To Captain 
Cook’s Old Home 

The very Saturday this paper is dated 
sees Captain Cook’s cottage start on 
its voyage from Hull to Melbourne, or, 
rather, we should say, the stones and 
wood that once made up his cottage. . 

These stones, the tiles, the window- 
frames, the door-handles were numbered 
and packed away in cases, taken up to 
Hull by train, and put on board the good 
ship Port Gisborne. 

And so the ghost of his cottage sails 
alter the ghost of Captain Cook, and 
Melbourne is still wondering where this 
ghost will look least odd, and we arc 
still lamenting that Australia should 
have rooted up a real cottage from its 
real surroundings to set up its stones in 
an artificial place, where to call it 
Captain Cook’s home is enough to make 
the ghost of the captain laugh. 

IT IS WARMER IN MAY 
Forty Shilling Day in Wotton 

Forty Shilling Day in Wotton, Surrey, 
has been changed from a day in February 
to a day in May. 

After more than 200 years they have 
decided that February is too cold for 
its proper celebration. 

It was in 1711 that William Glanville, 
a nephew of John Evelyn, died in 
Wotton, leaving a bequest that the 
anniversary of his death should for ever 
be celebrated by seven poor boys of the 
parish standing with their right hands 
on his tombstone and reciting the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. After that they were to 
write two verses from Chapter 15 of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, and then 
each boy was to receive forty shillings. 

All these years old William Glanvillc’s 
wishes have been carried out, and they 
still will bo, but in May instead of Fetk 
ruary, for somebody has complained that 
February is too cold a month for the 
open-air ceremony of Forty Shilling Day. 

DID THIS THING REALLY 
HAPPEN ? 

Our memories received a shock the 
other day. Did this thing really hap¬ 
pen ? wc asked ourselves, on reading 
that a little crowd of people coming out 
of a London theatre were bombed from 
flic air and 150 taken wounded into 
Charing Cross Hospital ? 

It seems more like a bit of news from 
some awful next war. Yet this thing did 
happen, here in London, and Mr Norman 
Lake,- Senior Surgeon of Charing Cross 
Hospital, has been saying that of all the 
emotions he has experienced this was 
the most poignant. Though he had 
worked among injured soldiers, the sight 
of these theatre-goers in their ordinary 
clothes wounded in this way was some¬ 
thing he has never been able to forget. 

It is as well that we should not forget 
it either. 


Things said 

I have long thought the wagtail one 
of the most intelligent of birds. 

Sir Beach Thomas 

Scotland contains in compact form 
all that famous European places have 
to give. Mr J. A. MacCulloch 

A White Australia policy cannot bs' 
safe so,, long as it implies an empty 
Australia. The Times 

Does everyone know that shaking 
hands with a stranger is physically 
abhorrent to the well-bred Chinese ? 

Mr Michael Fry 

Everyone has known some of the' 
most delightful people who have reached' 
old age. without losing the heart of a 
child. . Dean Inge 
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• Moving a Tree 


Hockey on Bicycles 


• Mushroom Caves 


Master and Pupil—An Instructor at a Cobham riding-school 
takes a Jump without his hands on the reins. 


On Show—A beautiful Persian kitten which was 
exhibited at the Exeter Championship Show. 


In Full Flight — Here we see a thrilling leap on skis by two 
visitors to the winter sport9 in Switzerland. 



Cleaning a Cathedral — A spray 13 being used to 
clean and preserve the carved figures on the West 
Front of Truro Cathedral in Cornwall. 



Bicycle Polo—These schoolboys have found an exciting way of playing 
hockey on the sands at Weston-super-Mare. 



The Lilliputians—The men in the travelling cradle 
appear like dwarfs against the towering wall on 
which they are working at Avonmouth Docks. 



Mushroom Caves—Mushrooms are now being grown for market in the famous Chislehurst How To Move a Tree—Gardeners have been transplanting trees from one section of Kew 
Caves in Kent. The venture was started by three London clerks who leased space In the Gardens- to another. After digging round a tree they encase the roots and earth In a 
caves and prepared the beds, About 200 pounds of mushrooms are gathered every morning* wooden frame; then the whole Is lifted bodily and moved to its new position on rollers. 
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10.0s OLD-FASHIONED 


A HIDING-PLACE OF 
LOVELY THINGS 

LONDON'S GUILDHALL 

A Peep at the Great Chronicle 
of the Great City 

AMAZING CONTRASTS 

The Great Chronicle of London, pre¬ 
sented to the City by Lord Wakefield, 
is lying open in a'glass case in the Guild¬ 
hall Museum. Soon it will be put away 
among the rest of the manuscripts' in 
the Guildhall Library. ■■■■ .- 

There is something thrilling in the 
sight of this book, the most important of 
the diaries kept by London citizens 
which have been of such value to 
historians, lying casually open, with its 
close rows of neat writing and the 
curious spelling of 500 years ago. It is 
the newest old thing in that hiding-place 
of delightful old things, the Guildhall 
Museum, which the average Londoner, 
knows so little about. 

Two Gates 

It lies below the Guildhall and there 
are two ways of entering it. One is the 
Gate of Tomorrow, the Newspaper Room; 
the other is the Gate of Yesterday, the 
Guildhall Crypt, with it slowly arches 
like brooding angels’ wings spread in 
the dim air. , 

In no other city in 'the world would 
.such a place exist, of such worth, free 
to all, and be taken so much for granted. 
Here are objects which have been dug 
out of the marshes - of Moorfields, 
treasure-trove from the- river banks 
and beds, fragments from cellars and 
scrap-heaps, bits salvaged from the 
days when the City Fathers, bewildered 
arid shaken, started rebuilding London 
after the Great Fire. People who love 
poring over odds ancl ends will be happy 
here, in this historic and fascinating 
lumber-room. Some of the things lay 
about a long time in other lumber-rooms 
before they reached this, so long that 
their history was forgotten ; and now they 
are put there and left for fancy to deal 
with. The cheerful figure by the crypt 
door called Gerard the Giant faces a 
thin Father Time who stands between 
two hour-glasses, a third as tall as him¬ 
self. Once he was part of a church clock 
in Cripplcgate. 

Inn Signs 

Near the other door is a delightful 
collection of inn signs—-the monstrous 
Bull and Open Mouth, the Three Kings, 
fat and sturdy, from Lambeth Hill, the 
Ape and Apple, the Goose and Gridiron, 
the Boar’s Head set up in 1668 in 
Eastcheap. 

The contrasts in this museum are 
amazing. There are rude elm water-pipes 
dug out of the ground, and superb 
carved wood pilasters saved from the 
famous Saracen’s Head in Aldgate. There 
are tiny jars we could not get a finger 
into, and a huge jar, three feet high and 
ten feet wide, found below the roadway 
in the City. 

There arc exquisite glass bottles the 
length of a finger in which the Roman 
ladies kept their beauty paint (with tiny 
spoons for scooping it out), and mon¬ 
strous urns and bottles of Roman 
London. There is a superb stretch of 
Roman tessellated pavement found 20 
feet below the road, and a tiny pewter 
dove, a Roman child’s toy, which was 
fished out of the Thames. 

Roman Toys 

Several toys from Roman times are 
in the children’s case, exquisite things. 
Then there arc smiling chessmen cast 
in terracotta 400 years ago, candle- 
snuffers in lovely ironwork, Roman 
horseshoes so heavy that we wonder 
how the horses managed to trot. 

Last year a Roman altar as neat as a 
sundial pedestal for a garden was dug up 
in some foundations. Never a new building 
is made but more treasure-trove comes 
into the museum, for London’s yesterday 
lies not in the air with forgotten sunsets, 
but buried 20 feet in the ground. 


TO BE WORTH WHILE? 

A Question About a 
Piece of Silk - 
STUPIDITY AT THE CUSTOMS 

One of the. absurdities of our import 
duties has been exposed in Parliament. 

Some Swiss publishers used' a minute 
proportion of silk, in binding their books, 
a few of which reached this, country. 
This eyas noticed ; by ’ the Customs 
Authorities, who promptly charged with 
duty the whole value of the volumes 
concerned. • . • ' 

When the responsible Minister was 
asked in Parliament ■ whether.. steps 
would be taken to have this absurd 
anomaly put right and the law amended 
he said that, though an inquiry into the 
duties on silk and artificial silk had been 
undertaken by the Advisory Committee, 
it had been suspended at the request of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, so 
that nothing at present could be done 
in the matter. . 

The Librarian of Glasgow University 
has recently pointed out that a penny¬ 
worth of silk used in the headbands of 
books entail-d a tax of 12 per cent on 
the total value of the books, and in’two 
cases the tax amounted to 252 times the 
value of the headbands. 

Can we ivonder that there is a growing 
number of people who think our Parlia¬ 
ment is too old-fashioned to keep much 
longer 


CHEAPEST STEREOSCOPE 
IN THE WORLD 
Last Days of a Wonderful Offer 

Readers who have not yet made use 
of the Stereoscope Order Form which 
appeared in last week’s C.N. should do 
so without delay. ; 

Never before has such a high-grade 
stereoscope been offered on such attrac¬ 
tive terms. It is not a toy, but a scien¬ 
tific instrument, and when " specially- 
prepared pictures are viewed through its 
wonderful lenses objects in the pictures 
stand out with the effect of solidity. 
With every stereoscope six special cards 
showing animals at the London Zoo are 
sent; and these, stereoscope and cards, 
are offered for one shilling to readers who 
promise to take the C.N. for six weeks. 

Enclose your postal order with your 
name and address, and that of your 
newsagent, in an envelope bearing a 
three-halfpenny stamp, and address it 
to C.N. Stereoscope Department, Bear 
Alley, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. We regret that this offer cannot 
be open to Overseas readers ; and Irish 
Free State readers must pay any import 
duties that may be imposed. 

In answer to readers who have asked 
for additional pictures for the C.N. 
Stereoscope, the following sets of cards 
may be obtained from Camerascopes, 
Ltd., 30, Percy Street, London, W.i, 
Each set consists of 12 cards, and the 
price is three shillings a set, post free. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Rangoon, Mandalay, 
Bangkok, Vancouver, Rocky Mountains, Niag¬ 
ara Falls, Quebec, Colombo, Kandy, Channel 
Islands and Brittany, Shanghai, Pekin, Hong 
Kong, Canton, Upper Egypt, Egypt, Milan, 
Venice, Italian Lakes, Athens, Mediterranean 
Ports, Lucknow, Lahore, Benares, Delhi, Cal¬ 
cutta, Taj Mahal, Bombay, Madras, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Kyoto, Seoul, London Life, General 
Views of "London, Hobart, Wellington (N.Z.), 
South America, New York, Boston, Yellow¬ 
stone Park, The Grand Canyon, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, Natural History, 
Prehistoric Animals, Soap Making, Excava¬ 
tions in Palestine. 

Please .mention the C.N. when apply¬ 
ing for these cards, for which application 
should be made direct, to Camerascopes. 

Over 40,000 ponies are still used in 
our coalmines. 

Speedometers are to be fitted on a. 
hundred engines of the Great AVegtern, 


INDIA’S TERRIBLE 
EXPERIENCE 

Ruin Over Area tlie Size 
of Scotland 

MILLIONS OF POUNDS TO 
REBUILD FALLEN TOWNS 

So appalling was the recent earth¬ 
quake in India that all is riot yet known 
of its cost in life and projrerty. 

Not thousands but millions of pounds, 
will be needed to rebuild tlie fallen 
towns and villages and set up com¬ 
munication between them again. 

The area of greatest destruction is as 
large as Scotland, and in the province 
of Bihar alone 6000 were killed ; 300 
patients lost their lives' when the 
Darbhanga Hospital fell. Black... mud 
and water lie where a . few weeks . ago 
were roads and buildings. Twelve towns 
with a population of between 10,000 
and 60,000 each arc little but heaps of 
stones and plaster, and the people who 
survived are living in camps. 

■ Several thousand acres have subsided 
to such an extent that when the rain 
comes at the monsoon season, and the 
rivers rise, it seems that nothing can 
prevent this territory being flooded. . 

Sympathy we all . feel, but money is 
the only thing that, counts. These 
people of India have little reserve to 
draw on to meet misfortune of so 
colossal a nature, and we beg all who 
can to send something, however small 
(sixpence or half a crown), to the Lord 
Mayor’s Earthquake Fund, Mansion 
House, London. 

TALE OF A TROWEL 
Cementing Friendship 
PRINCE GEORGE’S GIFT TO 
PRETORIA 

Prince George, who has been visiting 
South Africa, had a happy inspiration 
just before he left. 

The High Commissioner was showing 
him the silver trowel with which Pre¬ 
sident ICrugcr laid the foundation-stone 
of the town hall at Pretoria some 40 years 
ago. He had borrowed it from a lady 
whose husband had been Director of tlie 
Australian Medical Forces and had 
acquired it for his collection of relics. 

In a flash Prince George realised what 
a gracious act it would be to present 
this trowel to the town of Pretoria, for 
Pretoria is named after Marthinius 
Pretorius, the first President of the 
South African Republic founded in 1856. 
Like Kruger, Pretorius was a leader of 
the Boer revolt against British annexa¬ 
tion in 1880, and died a very old man in 
1901. Such a gift would be one more 
act of reconciliation, of which there 
have been many in recent months. 

So the Prince promptly purchased 
Kruger’s silver trowel and has now 
crowned a visit which in itself has 
cemented the friendship between South 
Africa and the Crown. 


DEAR FANNY SMITH 
The Secret Out 

We have given many records of faith¬ 
ful service, and must find a corner for 
Fanny Smith, whose story has lately 
been tokl in a letter to The Times. 

At 18 she became nurse in a family 
which she did not leave- till all eight 
children had grown up and married. 
Then their father died and left to the 
old nurse £1 a week, which was supple¬ 
mented by another £1 from the married 
children, and, with the Old Age Pension, 
left her, as they thought, quite com¬ 
fortably off. 

But when Fanny Smith died it was 
found that for years she had not drawn 
the extra £\ a week, and had sworn the 
family solicitor to secrecy. 

“ With their own young families 
growing up they need it more than I 
do,” she had said.... 


IN THE VALLEY 
OF FLAMES ; 

Spring Wakes Up Too 
Early 

A FASCINATING SPECTACLE OF 

AWESOME BEAUTY 

, '* 1 , 

■ Some six months ago certain gas wells ! 
in Transylvania caught fire and have i 
been burning ever since. . f.f . j 

The flames, like those above the oil t 
wells of Moreni, of which we have ■ 
already . told, rise tower-high night and 
clay ; and all through the summer 
curious pilgrims from all parts of the 
country came flocking to the spot to gaze i 
fascinatedly at their awesome beauty. ■ 

As autumn came on these pilgrimages ' 
gradually ceased. But lately a newer 
and still more extraordinary phenome¬ 
non lias started them again, for while 
everywhere else in Europe it is winter, in 
the valley of the flames it is blossoming . 
spring. ■" i 

The steady heat which is radiated 
from the burning gas has not only 
kept the surrounding fields and slopes 
free from snow, it has awakened sleep¬ 
ing Nature and duped her into mis¬ 
taking February for May. 

Violets, daisies, and all kinds of other 
wild-flowers have come up arid are 
blooming riotously; while in the 
scented, blossom-laden branches of near¬ 
by acacias hasty nests are being built 
by surprised and shamefaced birds who 
think they have been caught napping.' 

Those who have had the privilege of 
visiting this improvised, spring enchant¬ 
ment arc unanimous'in declaring that 1 
they will never forget tlie 'sight of the : 
flowering valley lying serenely in the; 
fold of the wintry hills, whose snow 
glows with an unearthly radiance in 
the light of the towering flames. 

THE REPTILE FARM 
First Exhibition of Its Kind 

So large has the trade in reptile skins 
become that, as in the case of furs, farms* 
have been established to rear reptiles 
for the market. South Africa-has a’big- 
trade of the sort. 1 

At the Imperial Institute, ; South, 
Kensington, a reptile skin exhibition, tlie : 
first of its kind, is being held,; it,will be 
open until March 2. Some forty varie¬ 
ties of skins are being shown. A python 
24 feet long is exhibited. 

An enormous quantity of reptile skin 
is now used in the making of, shoes, ! 
purses, hats, bags, and other articles. 
The price of many varieties of skin 
seems to have fallen, despite the demand. 
Skins come in from Africa, India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and 
Malaya. 

There are about 1500 species of lizards 
and about 1000 species of snakes, many 
with skins of great beauty. 


THE MARIONETTES 

The Marionettes have come tt> town, 
and have come to stay. 

A permanent home has been found 
for them in a delightful little theatre 
at the Webber Douglas Hall,' Clairville 
Grove, near Gloucester Road. Every 
month the programmes will be changed, 
and if they arc all as good as the six 
performances wc saw this enterprising 
venture is sure to succeed. . 

Music, dancing, and plenty of variety 
made tlie time pass only too quickly. 
After a graceful dance by Harlequin and 
Flora a comical grasshopper and beetle 
arrived on the scene and performed high 
kicks. There were high jinks, too, when 
an old countryman sang a folk-song, for 
all the turnips round him jumped up and 
danced. Best of all was the fairy play. 

The scenery is simple, and beautiful, 
and the lighting gives a touch of magic 
to many little pictures. 
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A 200-MILE RIFT 
Aerial photographs taken during 
last season have revealed a 
geological fault extending in n 
straight line from Artillery Lake 
to Slave River, 200 miles away. 
Mining experts arc interested 
in the discovery.. 



THE CHELYUSKIN’S ORDEAL 
The icefields near the Bering 
Strait, in which the icebreaker 
Chelyuskin has been trapped, 
have ceased drifting, and the 
vessel has been 

crushed. 

W'.* 


COTTON PLANTATION 
DISAPPEARS 

Ten acres of land on 
a Choccolocco Valley 
farm in Alabama dis¬ 
appeared with a roar, 
leaving deep water-filled 
holes where cotton form¬ 
erly gryw. Subterranean 
streams seem to have j: 
undermined the land. 


GREENLAND GLACIER 
MELTING 

A note left between two 
big stones at the edge 
of the Cornell Glacier 
in 1896 was found re¬ 
cently by two American 
scientists. The glacier 
had receded about three- 
fifths of a mile. 



A LAKE'S SECRET 
An airman flying over a 
lake near Tangier saw 
beneath the water the 
ruins of a great palace, 
with sides 200 feet long, 
whose existence was 
previously unknown. 


BRITISH CRAPE-FRUrr 
Grape-fruit of excellent quality is 
beinggrown in British Honduras. 
Five or six years ago only 25 
acres were under grape-fruit, 
but now vast areas arc being 
prepared for its cultivation. 



VICTIMS OF THE FLOODS 


WHY THE TRAIN STOPPED 


During the serious floods from 


A train slowed down involun- 


which South-West Africa 


tarily and then stopped at 


suffered 83 passengers were 


Woolamai in Victoria. The 


marooned in a train near lonely 
Keetmnnshoop for 24 days. 
They were rescued by planes. 


wheels could not grip the rails 
owing to the presence on the 
line of myriads of caterpillars. 


REMEMBER THESE TWO 
Alice and Emily Watney 

Two dear women are recalled to 
memory by the news that the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury has just unveiled 
a memorial to Emily Watney. 

She and her sister Alice were born to 
great wealth. They could have enjoyed 
every luxury and excitement the world 
provides. But they left their grand 
house, Haling Park, to live quite humbly 
in South Croydon and work for the poor 
people there. 

They maintained a staff of nurses to 
visit the sick. They gave generously to 
people in distress. Because they be¬ 
lieved that there is no hope for the world 
unless it accepts the teaching of Christi¬ 
anity they built a church, a vicarage, and 
a parish hall. When Alice Watney died 
17 years ago a memorial was placed in 
the church, and now it is companioned 
by one to her sister. 

They spent very little on themselves ; 
but no people ever enjoyed spending 
money more than these two generous 
old ladies did. 


DIAMONDS IN THE FIRE 
A Ring Found in Time 

C6al has been called black diamonds 
often enough, but that did. not make 
Mrs Taylor of Lancaster any less amazed 
when she poked her lire the other day 
and found diamonds in it—real diamonds 
set in a platinum ring. ’ j ■ 

She snatched it out and reported her 
find to the police, who tracked down the 
owner, a young woman who was to be 
married the next day. The ring was her 
engagement-ring and it had slipped off 
her finger in the street some weeks ago. 
Thinking it might have rolled down a 
grid, her fianed searched the cellar of one 
house, but it was among Mrs Taylor’s 
coal next door that it was reposing. 

And that is how the missing ring was 
back on the young woman’s finger by. 
the time a gold ring was also slipped on. 


MORE IDLE MEN 
And the Reasons Why 

The unemployed increased their num¬ 
bers in January to 2,389,668, a rise of 
164,989 on December. There were three 
reasons for this. 

1. There is always a seasonal decline 
of work in January. Building and other 
outdoor work, distributing, tailoring, 
hotel work, and so on, fell off. 

2. An unusually large number of 
children came into insurance age, and 
therefore counted as unemployed if 
unable to make a start. Many children 
were born in 1919, and they reached 
school-leaving age after Christmas. 

3. There was an unfortunate decline 
in certain industries, including metal, en¬ 
gineering, and textiles, especially cotton. 

Despite the set-back last month, how¬ 
ever, we had 609,000 more insured 
persons at work than in January 1933. 

There has been an increase in unem¬ 
ployment in each of the last six 
Januarys, so that there is no cause for 
special alarm. 


LET US REJOICE 
Russia Has a Good Harvest 

We remember how, over a year, ago, 
we read many news items declaring that 
Russia was short of food. 

The scarcity was attributed to bad 
management, as though famine had not 
occurred in Russia again and again. 
The harvest 'of last year was splendid, 
but we do not see much record of it. 

Let us play the game with these 
Russians. It is a thoughtless thing 
to record of them only what appears 
to be bad. Russia is a mighty territory, 
stretching across the world with 
175 million people. Not to wish this 
great nation well is to entertain ill-will 
for a large section of mankind. Let us 
rejoice in the big harvest of 1933 


ETHEL BELLAMY, M.A. 

A Woman and the Stars 

Oxford University has bestowed an 
honorary M.A. upon Miss Ethel Bellamy, 
the astronomer, for work which had 
already won her a silver medal from 
the Pope. 

Forty years ago eighteen observatories 
agreed to divide the sky between them. 
It was not a matter of claiming the sky 
for a particular nation, but a sharing- 
out of work. They were to try to deter¬ 
mine the position of every visible star. 

Oxford finished its share early, pub¬ 
lished eight volumes in twenty years, 
and then took over the unfinished work 
of the Vatican Observatory. Miss 
Bellamy and her uncle, Mr F. A. 
Bellamy, mapped nearly a million stars 
for Oxford. 

Miss Bellamy has devoted thirty years 
to astronomy, and all over the world 
astronomers know her name. Outside the 
circle of star-gazers she is not so xvell 
known as many a third-rate film actress ; 
but xve are quite certain this does not 
trouble her in the least. She loves the 
stars too well to be jealous of a screen. 


MORE, PLEASE 
A New Kind of Meeting 

By a Surrey Correspondent 

The other evening the enterprising 
Surrey village of Albury enjoyed a 
political meeting of quite a new type. 

Nobody wanted to score off anybody, 
yet it was a Question and Answer affair. 
Lord Allen of Hurtwood conducted it 
most ably, and everybody was asked to 
bo calm and detached, and interested in 
the opposite point of view, for the 
speaker took pains to put both sides of 
the question. 

The evening was a tremendous 
success ; something reasonable, a very 
precious influence, was in the air, and 
dour old political opponents looked more 
kindly at each other as they went out 
reluctantly into the dark village street 
when it was all over- 


HITLER ON AN AIR 
PEACE 

60,000 Miles of Air-Lines 

Chancellor Hitler, the Leader, as they 
call him in Germany, has said a notable 
thing about Peace and Air Traffic. 

Addressing the International Air 
Traffic Association he declared that air 
traffic was the traffic of the future, and 
went on to say : 

When air traffic is accepted everywhere, 
and the harvest of its peaceful work is ripe, 
then it will also he possible to deprive 
aircraft of its character as a military 
weapon. 

In that day, we may hope, the aero¬ 
planes will draw the nations together by, 
swift transport. 

Already thirty nations control 60,000 
miles of air lines regularly flown. 
Through tickets can now be bought in 
London to 150 towns in Europe, most of 
which can be reached within 24 hours. 


THE FLYING OFFICE 
The Happy Typist on Wheels 

Some typists see the same dull building 
opposite every time they look up. Some 
typists see something different every 
time they look up—meadows, cattle, an 
old farmhouse surrounded by elms, a 
river, a hill, a wood. 

The L.N.E.R. is starting a new service. 
The 8.15 a.m. express from Newcastle- 
on-Tyne to King’s Cross, and the 5.30 
p.m. express from King’s Cross to New¬ 
castle will carry an office and a dictating 
compartment with a staff of typists. 
Business men need not waste a moment 
of the long journey. They can dictate 
letters or get documents typewritten as 
they fly smoothly across England. 

Travellers who have been jolted and 
rattled along by certain foreign trains, 
where it is an adventure to drink soup 
in the restaurant car and impossible to 
sleep in the berths, will be thankful to 
reflect that English trains run steadily 
enough to carry a business office. 
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Man Must Fight 

■"There are people who sincerely 
1 wish there may be no more 
war but who believe there will 
be war because, they say, men 
always have fought, it is their 
nature to fight, and they always 
will fight. Man has a pugnacious 
instinct, they say ; he must 
always be getting at something. 

It is true that man is a fighter, 
but what these pessimistic people 
forget is that it makes all the 
difference why you fight, and 
what you fight, and how. The 
trouble so far has been that the 
race has not grown up. Men have 
fought each other because they 
have been greedy. They have, 
wanted their neighbour's cow, 
or his field, and have knocked 
him on the head and taken it. 
They have fought because they 
have been afraid, and thought 
they could protect themselves by 
killing their enemies. They have 
fought because they wanted to 
dominate somebody else. They 
have fought with clubs and stones, 
with bows and arrows and batter¬ 
ing-rams, with machine-guns and 
poison gas, with bombs and 
submarines ; and the sign of their 
victory has always been the 
death of their fellow-men. 

But as the race grew up and 
became more human there grew 
up a new kind of fighting. Men 
fought to conquer disease. They 
fought to open up continents. 
They fought to gain new know¬ 
ledge. They fought to keep 
children out of factories and to 
set' slaves free. They fought 
these battles with new weapons, 
with knowledge and skill and 
courage and love; and the sign of 
victory in this new war has always 
been the life of their fellow-men. 

The pessimists who talk about 
tlie power of the pugnacious 
instinct are afraid that if we 
have no more wars men will 
become effeminate; but Scott 
and Shackleton were not effemin¬ 
ate men, Grenfell and Schweitzer 
are not effeminate men. Surely 
there is enough suffering and 
wrong, enough ugliness and ignor¬ 
ance and disease, to use up all 
the fighting instinct of’ all the 
youth in the world ! It is as if 
Nature had set us all going with 
a great storehouse of power—the 
power of all our primitive in¬ 
stincts, and left us to use it in 
any way we choose. The herd 
instinct can shut us up in little 
groups to keep everyone else 
out, or drive us out into a wider 
group to take in all the world. 
The pugnacious instinct can keep 
us squabbling with each other 
and with all the world or can 
send us out on the great cam¬ 
paigns of humanity for the con¬ 
quest of misery and the establish¬ 
ment of human happiness. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 




Educating Parliament 

JTducation is a subject so much 
before Parliament that it is not 
surprising that somebody has thought 
of educating Parliament. A good idea. 

The schoolmaster chosen for our 
M.P.s is called the Parliamentary 
Science Committee. It is backed by 
the British Science Guild with a body 
of learned chemists, opticians, archi¬ 
tects, engineers, and all the rest, and 
it aims to make science as simple as 
ABC to our M.P.s. 

The Committee will arrange lectures 
on Bills involving scientific points, 
and hopes for authority to examine 
such Bills before they come up in order 
to make them understandable. 

The idea could surely be extended. 
What about a course in Practical Poli¬ 
tics or on How to Get Things Done ? 
© 

The War Goes On 

Jn 1917 a sniper “ got his man ” : a 
young Canadian called William 
Murray fell and lay still. 

But he was not quite dead. After 
a long period of unconsciousness the 
bullet was removed from his brain, 
and he came to a sort of life. 

Not a full life, however. For 17 years 
he suffered from the wound, and west 
from one hospital to another. Now, at 
41, he has died in a London hospital. 
The doctors say that his death was 
directly due to the war wound. 

That is war. Long ago Germany and 
England signed the Peace Treaty, and 
the sniper, if he is alive, would surely 
be bitterly sorry to hear that, he has 
at last really got his man. 

Unhappily, statesmen cannot end 
wars ; they can only begin them. 

© 

The Road To Ruin 

JVJews of another victim of corrup¬ 
tion has come into the papers- 
He is a young man of 28, the once 
trusted official of a business firm. 

Losing money to bookmakers, he 
helped himself to his employer’s 
money to make good, and lost again. 

Who has the money ? 

It has gone to members of a calling 
which ought not to be allowed to exist. 
The law allows what it knows to be 
the cause of broken law.' We believe 
there is a Betting Bill on the stocks. 
Why not a. short Bill to make it 
illegal to practise betting as a trade ? 

If one private person cares to bet 
with another, let them if they will. 
What should be stopped is the 
machinery of betting, the trade of 
betting. As things are, we countenance 
the preparation of a road to ruin 
trodden by hundreds of thousands. 

© 

The Unknowable 

. Inscription on a temple of Isis : 

I ain that which has been, which is, 
which will be, and no one has yet 
lifted the veil that covers me. 


_Ti»»TiI | T i.»m i 

fRO M MV WINDOW 

John Masefield To a School 

Pinding ourselves in Chatham the 
other day, and going, as our custom 
is, into the church, we found a great 
pride in St Mary’s School for Girls 
there, for it has a poem written for it 
by our Poet Laureate 1 

Mr Masefield sent this verse to, the 
school not long ago : 

I have seen flowers come in stony 
places, 

And land things done by men with 
ugly faces, 

And the gold cup won by the worst 
horse at the races, 

So I trust too. 

Kind things are done by men with 
ugly faces, wc arc sure; but here is a 
kind thing done by a poet with a kind 
face and a kind heart too. 


A 


Peler Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



Who has the 
key to. 
Loch Ness 


Tip-Cat 

well-known novelist’s hobby is 
gardening. He is always putting 
things into a plot. 

0 

T^n artist makes the statement that fog 
has a beauty of its own. It is 
worth looking into. 

0 

Many umbrellas arc 
being bought. But 
they are not put up 
for sale. 

0 

Jx takes ten years to 
become an efficient 
bellringer. A bell is 
also necessary. 

0 

Many wooden toys 
arc on the market. 
People saw them. 

0 

7\N artist should reveal 
his art iu liis dress. 
Make an exhibition of 
himself. 

0 

'pm London police 
have many friends. 
Some people would do anything for a 
copper. 

0 

'J'iiere is ’ pleasure in pulling one’s 
friends to pieces. But wc would 
not dream of cutting them. 

0 

A recent pianoforte recital was given 
in the dark. Perhaps the music 
was light. 

0 

W E don’t know enough about each 
other’s jobs, somebody says. Nor 
always about our own, 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Warwick Prison is coming down to 
make room for a garden village. 

Out of 49,000 Notts schoolchildren 
only 29 were found to be not 
having enough food. 

goMEONE unknown has sent three 
£500 notes to Bible House. 

JUST AN IDEA 

Frontiers are the results of mental limit- ■ 
alions. Let all men enlighten their think¬ 
ing and the fall of frontiers will follow. 


What Did You See 
Out There ? 

Dy Our Town Qirl 

Bach in the world as by a miracle 

\WiiAT did you see out there, 
Out in the darkness, 
Traveller ? 

What did you see so near 
The chasm’s edge, Traveller ? 

Is darkness one with fear ? 

/ SA iv gates open wide, 

Fellow Traveller / 

A great light burned inside, 

And I knew , Fellow Traveller, 

All fearfulness had died. 

J-Jow came you from such light 
To return, Traveller ? 

A voice said Into night 
Once again, Traveller, 

One more short hour to fight. 

© 

The Power of Man 

It is suggested that we should all scatter 
wild-flower seeds about the countryside. 

W/iiat sway has man who can 
ordain 

Some mighty tree has birth 
With high green beauty, washed 
in rain, 

Or bathed in sunlight’s mirth ! 
(Who plants a tree, or sows a seed 
Plants glory on the Earth). 

What sovereignty that lie can 
sow 

About the world delight ; 

Can bid the spears of crocus grow 
Like candles in the night, 

Or make from dead and moulder¬ 
ing soil 

A golden rose, or white. 

Knowledge of life was not 
man’s dower 

(How life from dust is freed), 

But in his hand the awful power 
Was given to sow a seed, 

And beauty lives, or beauty dies, 
As he has so decreed. Marjorie Wilson 
© 

To a Well-Known 
Philanthropist 

Jr you should praise his acts, 
his schemes, 

His world-renowned large-hearted 
dreams, 

And charities his mind has 
planned, 

Say this: a brother’s helping hand 

Simply and kindly once he gave 
Unseen, none knowing of it, 
save 

The one who crossed his path in 
need, 

Asking no thanks. His gentle deed 

Qave heart again for comingdays. 
Say this, if you should wish 
to praise 

His known activities, that he 
On secret step's of charity 

Went with compassionate 
goodwill 

To lift one fallen low until 
Tic lighted hope (burnt ah 1 how 
dim !). 

Say this, when you remember 
him. 
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LOST SCULPTURE COMES TO LIGHT 


ALONE IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC 

AINA CEDERBLOM GOES 
CRUISING 

From Norway To Labrador in a 
Five-Yard Motor-Boat 

A CURE FOR SHYNESS 

To see the world and to come close 
to her fellow-human beings was Miss 
Aina Cederblom’s ambition, and she has 
realised it to the full. 

Without saying a word to anyone she 
got a small motor-boat, no more than 
five yards from bows to stern, loaded 
it with oil, drinking-water, and some pro¬ 
visions, and, starting from Gothenburg 
in Sweden, proceeded gaily upward along 
the coast till she got to Norway. 

Sometimes other boats would hail her 
and she would fall into friendly talk with 
their crews ; sometimes she was asked 
on shore for a meal by hospitable folk 
she had never seen before. 

Westward To Greenland 

Having reached Karmo in Norway she 
turned her eyes westward and made her 
way, partly rowing, partly using her 
engine, across to Greenland. She was not 
alone all the way, for having reached 
Shetland and then gone on to the Faroe 
Islands she fell in with an outward- 
bound fishing fleet and begged leave to 
accompany it. The fishermen refused at 
first; they could not quite see a woman, 
however venturesome, fitting into their 
day’s work at sea. But, knowing herself 
as they did not, she did not hesitate to 
carry her point by a stratagem. 

Following in the wake of the fleet till 
she was too far from shore to be towed 
back she pretended to have engine 
trouble, and was duly picked up, boat 
and all, by the good ship Stella Maria. 
For many weeks after that she lived, the 
best of pals and comrades, the daily life 
■of the fishermen, ^sharing their hardships 
and perils, anxieties and triumphs, and 
becoming fast and firm friends with 
them all, as she could never have become 
had she gone cruising as a tourist. 

Caught in the Ice 

In the Davis Strait she and the men 
parted company and she pushed on alone 
in the hope of reaching Labrador, but 
the very next day she was caught in the 
ice. She had started out in May and 
it was getting on to October. It was 
terribly cold, but the Sun shone, and Sun 
and ice together combined to produce 
the most exquisite colour effects. Aina 
Cedcrblom decided that for that sight 
alone it had been well worth while 
crossing the North Sea in an open boat. 
She stuck to that opinion even after she 
ran into an ice.-floe and damaged her. 
engine, though that, as she could not but 
realise, was something of a calamity. 

She thought at first that she might 
row herself back to Greenland ; but the 
wind was against her, and after 16 days 
of aimless drifting she gave up the idea. 
Luckily she found herself able to mend 
the engine in the end, and she returned 
safely to the west coast of Greenland after 
having glimpsed the cliffs of Labrador 
from the distance. 

Home Again 

Now she is back in her native land, 
very pleased with her trip and its 
results. All her life she used to be shy 
and timid with people, but now all that 
is changed. When you are accepted as a 
friend and equal by North Sea fishermen, 
she says, shyness drops off you like a 
worn-out garment. “ Only don’t, for 
heaven’s sake, call me a brave woman,” 
she adds ; " had I thought for a minute 
that I was risking my life I should never 
have gone. It was my firm belief that 
everything must come all right which 
carried me through. I simply refused to 
have any doubts, and so here I am.” 


A little bronze statue of a spirited 
horse which has recently been 
shown in London is considered to be the 
work of the great Leonardo da Vinci. 

. Only one other horse designed by 
Leonardo is definitely known, that in 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Budapest, 
known as The Warrior on Horseback. 
It is about nine inches high, and is 
believed to have been cast for the 
Trivulzio monument on which Leonardo 
was working in 1506. 

Tlie fame of Leonardo rests on his 
paintings, the Mona Lisa at the Louvre 
and The Last Supper at Milan being his 
best known. But in his younger days 
Leonardo fancied himself as an engineer 
and inventor rather than as an artist. 
Wc have a letter in which in 1483 he 
offered his services to Lodovic the Moor, 
Duke of Milan, recommending himself 


E veryone in the North knows Professor 
Reilly, late Principal of Liverpool 
University’s School of Architecture. He 
has spent hours at the microphone 
teaching people to, face their building 
problems intelligently. 

He would like to see planning and 
building put on a high plane, and one 
of his suggestions is that we should 
paint the slums while clearing them. 

Why not (he says) give the inhabitants 
something cheerful to look at in the 
meantime ? Many areas will not even 
be pulled down, but will simply be made 
more sanitary, which means that while 
the inside of the buildings may be better 
the dirt and gloom of the outside will 
remain. Why not paint theso dreary 
walls and introduce lightness and col¬ 
our ? And (he goes on) why not do it 
now ? A long gloomy street treated in this 


as skilled in the science of artillery and 
sieges, as an inventor of engines of war, 
as a builder of chariots and bridges. 
At the end of the letter, as if it was an 
afterthought, he writes : " I will carry 
out sculpture in marble, bronze, or 
terracotta ; also in painting I can do as 
much as any other, be he who lie may.” 

His chief task for the duke was an 
equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, 
his father. It is on record that the 
plaster model of the horse without the 
rider was exhibited in 1493, but a few 
years later it was destroyed by the 
archers of Louis the Twelfth of France, 
and no trace of it remains. 

One other treasure modelled by 
Leonardo is in London. It is the terra¬ 
cotta group in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in which the Madonna is 
nursing a laughing child. 


way would look quite charming with its 
walls sprayed with colour-wash and its 
rows of window's and doors also painted 
in cheerful colours. 

Professor Iteilly would make the Park 
Committees responsible for a little 
brightness too, by lending out green 
shrubs in brilliantly painted tubs to 
make summer a green time in mean 
streets. He would have unemployed 
men to do the colour-v'ashing at regular 
intervals, and suggests mixing in tallow 
and alum to make it more u'oather-proof. 

Then some more of these streets 
might be closed to traffic to make safe 
places for the children to play in. Sal¬ 
ford showed us the way, and London 
is already following her example. 

■ We love Professor Reilly’s great idea, 
but we fear for the imagination of our 
National Government. 


A UNION JACK MADE 
IN GERMANY 

ITS PROUD DISPLAY AT 
MANCHESTER 

Pieced Together By Russians 
For British Captives 

TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY HOME 

There is a British flag hanging in 
Manchester behind which is a tale of 
great courage, a tale not less inspiring 
than the tale of those meteor flags of 
England that have braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze. 

No bugles sounded when it was 
broken at standard or masthead, but 
it had its day of glory when it streamed 
from East to West across Germany from 
tlie railway truck bearing back to home 
and freedom British soldiers from t 
German prison. The shouts of welcome 
from the French soldiers who met the 
train were inspired by the flag even 
more than by their joy at seeing one 
more trainload ol freed captives. They 
must have raised another cheer when its 
wonderful story was told to them. 

Mr Allen’s Story 

It has been told once more by Mi 
James Allen, who brought the flag to 
England, the occasion being the unveil¬ 
ing of a memorial at Manchester dedi¬ 
cated by the Old Contemptibles Asso¬ 
ciation. The flag was used for tlie 
unveiling, and this is the story Mr Alien 
told of it. 

The Union Jack, as wc know', is used 
whenever possible to drape the coffin oi 
a soldier or sailor at his funeral. It is 
for this reason that the Union Jack 
flying over the grave of the Unknown 
Warrior in Westminster Abbey is an 
object of such reverence, for it was one 
of the few' flags used for that purpose 
in France during the war. 

The British prisoners in the war camp 
at Sprottau in Silesia felt an intenser 
grief, as their comrades dropped off one 
by one, to see their unhonoured burial 
in the rough w'ooden boxes provided as 
coffins. If they had only a Union Jack 
to drape these makeshift coffins their 
lot would be more bearable, they felt. 

Pieced Together Bit By Bit 

It was impossible for them to obtain 
tlie cloth with which to make one, for 
no Britisher was allowed to leave the 
camp, so they talked the matter over 
with Russian fellow-prisoners who occa¬ 
sionally were given access to the shops 
on parole. One Russian resolved to 
help his British friends, and bit by bit 
he bought pieces of the red, white, and 
blue, which another Russian succeeded 
in stitching together into the pattern of 
our Union. Jack. 

This flag was used to drape the colfins 
of 21 brave men who died far from their 
native land. 

To their honour it should be recorded 
that only once did the Germans raise 
objections to the possession of their flag 
by these unhappy captives, and that 
occasion was duo to the scornful attitude 
of an inspecting general. But there 
must be thousands who have raised their 
hands in honour of this flag, its makers, 
and its owners, and tens of thousands 
will continue to do so as long as one 
faded thread of it clings to another. 


THE BEST RESCUE OF 1933 

The Board of Trade Shield for the best 
rescue of the year ’ by a life-saving 
apparatus company has just beer 
awarded for 1933. 

It has gone to the Cairnbulg, Fraser¬ 
burgh, and Rattray Head companies for 
the rescue of ten men from a steam 
trawler wrecked in Wliitelink Bay, Aber¬ 
deenshire, last February, The work of 
rescue took six hours during a bitterly 
cold easterly gale, and at times many of- 
the men were working up to tlieir waists 
in the sea. 


SHARPENING THE GIANT’S TEETH 



' Sharpening; the big teeth of a 72 -inch circular saw at the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Princes Risborough. 


LET US PAINT THE SLUMS 
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MADAGASCAR’S 
FIRST DOCK 

NO MORE HARD LANDINGS 
AT TAMATAVE i 

Where Brave Welshmen Were 
Buried a Century Ago 

SOMETHING GOOD FROM 
WAR DEBTS 

Madagascar’s first dock will soon be 
ready, and no longer will every pas¬ 
senger and every bit of cargo have to 
be landed in a small boat. 

The island was made a French colony 
after the War of Occupation in 1895. 
In spite of a great deal of interior 
development no docks have ever before 
been constructed, so that every bit of 
the island’s shipping has had to be done 
by lighters serving the liners anchored 
outside the various ports. 

Tamatave has the honour of this first 
dock. She has a natural harbour pro¬ 
tected by coral reefs where the largest 
liners may anchor, and now they will bo 
able to dock alongside the new quay. 
Hazardous and Difficult Work 

The work of construction was begun 
after the war and, as part of France’s 
reparation demands, was at first carried 
out by Germans with German machinery 
and personnel. Since reparations have 
ceased, however, a joint Frencli-Gcrman 
Board lias completed the work. Some 
200 million francs have already been 
spent, and it is estimated that another 
50 millions will be needed. The work 
has been hazardous and difficult from 
the first. Thousands of tons of stone 
were brought from the interior and con¬ 
verted into great 6o-ton blocks of 
cement, and these had to be put into 
position in the teeth of gigantic waves 
beating up from the Antarctic. 

Tamatave is the eastern gateway to 
this great island off South-East Africa, 
and it is rapidly being modernised. 
From it run 200 miles of railway line' 
up through a double belt of tropical 
forest to the capital, Antananarivo, in the 
highlands of the interior. To this port 
came the first missionaries in 18r8, two 
Welshmen, Jones and Sevan, with their 
wives and children. , Within a few weeks 
the whole party was stricken with sick¬ 
ness, and only David Jones remained 
alive to carry single-handed the Gospel 
to the pagan tribes of the interior. The 
others were buried in the sandy shore of 
the palm-fringed bay. 

Dust of Early Pioneers 

Nearly a century later the French 
authorities, in making town improve¬ 
ments, were forced to remove their 
graves, together with those of many 
European soldiers, traders, native crimi¬ 
nals, and slaves. The gathered remains 
' were all reburied in a common grave, 
and so the dust of these early pioneers 
Ayas mingled with.that of the people for 
whom' they gave their lives. Today, 

' near' the 'very place where they were, 
buried, is rising a Protestant church to' 
their memory-, .the previous one having < 
been razed to the ground in the terrible' 
cyclone of 1927, when the whole town 
was wrecked. 

THE DOCKER’S TANNER 

A reminder of progress in industrial 
affairs will be’ afforded by a Pageant of 
Labour to be held at the Crystal Palace 
in the autumn. 

One of tlio incidents to be illustrated 
is the once famous dockers.strike of 45 
years ago. It was led by three, men, all 
now happily alive: ' Mr John Burns, 
Mr Ben Tillett, and Mr Tom Mann. 

The strike was to obtain Sixpence an 
Hour for the dockers. Sixpence was 
known as a " tanner,” and the Docker’s 
Tanner was prominent in the news. 

So low were wage-rates in those days. 


• , :The Children's Newspaper 

News Pictures of the Week 



Leith Hill—The Surrey County Council .has agreed to contribute toward the cost of 
preserving 240 acres in the neighbourhood of this famous hill, the highest point in the 
- South of England. See page 11. 


Our Biggest Power House—Here la a scene In the new extension to the Barking electric 
power station. Coal is fed automatically to the boilers, driving generators that supply 
an area of 3000 square miles with electricity. 




Transport Ideas—On the left a new type of open tram Introduced at Blackpool ; and on 
the right an American streamlined train with a maximum speed of 110 mlle3 an hour. 


■ .. . February 24, 1934 

NIGHTMARE IN i 
THE PACIFIC 

SAILING INTO A FIELD 
OF PUMICE 

Water, Water All Around and 
Not a Drop To See 

ANCIENT MARINER TELLS 
HIS STORY 

Ail old master mariner living at Auckland 
lias been telling of one of the strangest adven¬ 
tures he has had during a long career at sea. 

During the summer of 1918 he was at sea 
'in a sailing cutter and for a night and a day 
saw not a sign of the water on which the ship 
^floated. Let the ancient mariner tell his own 
story, which our New Zealand correspondent 
tells us is vouched for. 

We were halfway across from Niuafoou 
to Vavau in the Tonga Islands, and were 
doing about seven knots with a north¬ 
west breeze, when we ran into discoloured 
water with fine pumice floating on the 
surface. The vessel gradually slowed 
down, although the wind was still 
blowing as fresh as earlier in the day. 

It was pitch dark and the smell of 
sulphur and steam was suffocating. Wc 
were embedded in a thick field of 
pumice, and there were boulders of it 
towering above the deck rail. It was a 
weird experience. . The sight that met 
our eyes at daybreak will never be 
forgotten by anyone on board. , 

Still in a Fresh Breeze 

Tlio cutter was lying absolutely still, 
though with a fresh breeze in her sails. 
There was quite a hill of pumice under 
the vessel’s bows as well as big pumice 
boulders on all sides. 

A man who went, aloft could see no 
sign of water, proving that the field of 
floating pumice was at least 30 miles 
round, due to one of those strange 
volcanic disturbances not uncommon in 
the Pacific, where islands have been 
known to rise out of the depths and then 
disappear again as if by magic. 

As we had no chance of making pro¬ 
gress through the field we managed, 
after much difficulty, to get the cutter 
turned round, and sailed out the way we 
had entered, clearing the field about 
dusk, completing our voyage to Tonga 
without further incident after making 
a wide detour.' 

When the cutter got clear the copper 
on the ship’s ■ bottom was scoured as 
bright as a new saucepan,, for every 
housewife knows that puniice, which is 
really frothy .lava cooled down, is one of 
the, best cleaning stuffs there is. 

CUTTING A NAVY IN TWO 
A Dutch Way With Expenses 

The Netherlands, too, must cut down 
expenses ; the deficit in the Budget this 
year is expected to run to £33,000,000, 
and there is an unfavourable balance of 
trade besides. Obviously something has 
to be done. . ' ■ . 

We cannot commend too highly the 
sensible proposal of a Royal Commission 
to cut tlic'Dutch Navy in half. 

At a time, when the larger countries 
are moving dangerously in /the direction 
of rearmament an example like this, set’ 
by. one of. the smaller; countries,-., is a 
welcome sign that there is still some, 
sense in the world. 

The Dutch Navy is neither large nor 
up-to-date, the latest of Holland’s foiir 
battleships having been launched in 1909. 
It isl designed chiefly for service in East 
Indian waters to protect Dutch interests 
in the Orient. . • . ■ 

Dutch naval experts, like naval ex¬ 
perts elsewhere, feel that the country 
will make a great mistake if it accepts 
the Commission’s recommendation. It is 
always so with the experts. Trouble is 
brewing, they say, in the East, and this 
is by no means the moment to reduce 
naval ■strength. The fact is that ariy 
moment is better than no-moment-at-afl 
for the reduction of armariients. 
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WHY OUR MINERS 
ARE IDLE 

NOT ENOUGH COAL USED 

Bring It Into Use and Put 
300,000 Men To Work 

OUR COAL-LESS HOMES 

Few people realise, we fear, that 
311,000 British miners arc idle. 

The figure given is for the winter, and 
who can fail to be struck with the 
contrast between tens of millions of 
people wanting coal and hundreds of 
thousands of miners living on a small 
benefit allowance ? It is a terrible in¬ 
dictment of statesmanship. 

The number of houses adequately 
warmed is very small. Of ri million 
dwellings not more than 200,000 have all 
their rooms heated. 

Cold, Damp Houses 

: Yet our climate is very damp and the 
: winter very long and trying. Rheuma¬ 
tism and chest complaints are prevalent, 
and working power is reduced by them in 
millions of cases, to say nothing of the 
pain and suffering that go with these 
troublesome diseases. 

The time will surely come when 
children will wonder why men were 
content to live in cold, damp houses, and 
to warm their beds with the heat of their; 
own bodies while our coal remained only 
in partial use. . ! 

Britain can easily raise 300 million- 
tons of . coal in a year, yet we actually 
raise only 200 million tons. Domestic 
heating.is only, one sort of use. There 
are many others. ; 

How More Coal Might Be Used 

Here is a list of domestic uses that: 
could be readily'enlarged. 

Homo Warming. If 11 million dwellings, 
used coal adequately for heating, cook-j 
ing, and lighting (as coal, coke, 
electricity, or gas) they would call for', 
at least’two tons of coal per month per 
house. That would mean a domestic- 
demand for 2C4 million tons a year. 

Manufacturing. Our railways, the coal¬ 
mines themselves, other mines, fac¬ 
tories, bridges, and so on, need an 
enormous amount of iron and steel and 
new machinery. To make, .it -would: 
demand several tons of coal for each ton 
of metal produced. 

Export. Many nations need our coal 
but cannot afford to buy it. Russia is a 
prominent example. We could arrange 
a straight deal to exchange Britisli 
coal for Russian materials of industry. 

Clearly, to believe that the most 
valuable of fuels cannot find full employ¬ 
ment is. to indict our own intelligence. 
We could raise 300 million, tons of our 
coal and could use it, yet we raise only 
goo millions and send Goof these abroad. 

LONELY CREW OF AN 
OIL TANKER 
Two Years of Voyaging 

Among the loneliest seamen of all 
who make.long voyages must certainly 
be numbered the crew of the oil tanker 
O. A. Knudsen. 

For two years this tanker has been 
making regular trips baclcward and 
forward across the Pacific Ocean from 
San Pedro in California to Wellington 
in New Zealand. 

About three days in port out of every 
54 is as much as the crew average. 

A few hours in loading a cargo of oil 
at San Pedro, the port of the great 
Californian oilfields, then a voyage of 
from 25 to 28 days to Wellington, and 
a brief 48 hours to discharge the oil 
at the New Zealand seaport—this is 
the monotonous round the tanker’s crew 
have had for the last two years. 

Sometimes there is an extra day or 
two for the tanker’s crew ashore, while 
their ship is in dry dock, but last year 
the crew had only 20 days of the whole 
year in port, 


> The' Children's Newspaper 

Nature Here and There 



In the London Zoo—Apparently these emus do not know tho proverb that warns us against 
counting chickens before they are hatched. . 


In the Far North—A baby bear makes friends with one of the sleigh dogs of a scientific 
party that has returned from Franz Josef Land, only 600 miles from the North Pole. 




In Regent's Park—The swan, a symbol of grace and beauty, does not look Its best when 
searching the bottom of the lake for food, as this picture shows. ' 
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A YORKSHIREMAN’S 
MAPS OF ENGLAND 

CHRISTOPHER SAXTON’S 
GREAT FEAT 

Walking All Over the Country 
To Map It Out 

A TEN-YEAR TASK 

The map of England and Wales, a red 
triangle on a blue background, is such a 
familiar sight to every child that it is 
hard to realise that there was once a 
time when the English. people knew 
nothing of the shape of their country. 

It was not until the sixteenth century 
that the first map was made, and a 
strange map it was. It can be seen at 
the British Museum, which has lately 
published coloured reproductions of it 
and other maps of the period. 

The sixteenth century was a time of 
exploration and discovery, and while 
such men as 1 Vasco da' Gama and 
Christopher Columbus were sailing the 
high seas and establishing contact with 
the new world of America and the West 
Indies, people at home travelled the high 
roads of their own country and plotted 
for the first time the boundaries of their 
own homeland. 

An Anonymous Pioneer 

This first map of England and Wales 
dates from about 1533 and is the work of 
some anonymous pioneer. Within the 
next thirty years two more maps had 
been published ; one engraved by George 
Lily a nd the other (a map of the British 
Isles) by the great geographer, Mercator. 

Then in 1568 Thomas Seckford, a 
Suffolk gentleman and one of the 
Queen’s Masters of Requests, undertook 
to have all the counties of England and 
Wales ’ surveyed and mapped at his 
expense. He was particularly interested 
in having accurate maps of Britain’s 
coastline. 

For this costly and difficult work 
Seckford employed a Yorkshireman, 
Christopher Saxton, who worked tire¬ 
lessly and single-handed for ten years, 
travelling from county to county. 

In 1579 his atlas was published ; it 
contained a general map and 34 maps of 
counties, coloured by hand. Its success 
seems to have been immediate. The 
maps were a novel and important con¬ 
tribution to national consciousness, and 
within the next 32 years they had been 
widely copied and used. 

The Ordnance Survey 

Saxton’s survey was the only survey 
made of the whole country until the 
Ordnance Survey, over 200 years later, 
though most of the counties were sur¬ 
veyed individually during the 17th and 
18th centuries. His maps were the first 
scientific maps made in England, and 
their appearance marks the beginning of 
regular map-making in this country. 

As Elizabethan documents they have 
artistic as well as historical interest. 
Their quaint ornamentation is that of a 
day which had not yet entirely forgotten 
the Middle. Ages, while their place-names 
and topography are those :vvhicli Shake¬ 
speare knew. . 5 , “ ’ •. 1 , s 

Saxton well deserves the words of his 
epitaph, which runs something like this : 

His body clad in earth, 

• - ■ In land' and sky Ms name 

Lives in his counffy’f fame, 

ANNIE S. SWAN 

It is good news that Annie S. Swan 
(Mrs Burnett Smith) is getting' together 
her Reminiscences. 

■ The many thousands of people who 
owe her thanks for many hours of happi¬ 
ness will like to read of her remarkably 
active life. • . . 

The hundreds of storied that have 
come'from her are all on the side of fine 
things, and she preaches the good gospel 
of the beauty of home life. 
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PIGEON POST 

THE STORY BEHIND 
A STAMP 

How a Bird Mail Brought the 
Doctor To the Island 

THE DAYS OF THE 
PIGEON-GRAM 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

In the cable news from London read 
oy New Zealanders recently was an 
announcement that what was called a 
Great Barrier pigeon-gram had realised 
£9 at an auction sale. 

This recalls to tire older generation 
3f New Zealanders the time when 
messages sent by carrier pigeons were 
the only quick means of communication 
between the Great Barrier Island and the 
port of Auckland on the mainland 50 
miles away. 

Great Barrier Island is a mountainous 
and forest-clad island, so named because 
its rugged coast forms a barrier to the 
waves of the Pacific and shelters the 
entrance to the port of Auckland. It 
has only a few hundred inhabitants. 

Through a Raging Storm 

Once the pigeon-gram service played 
an important part in saving the life of 
a settler on the island. The man had 
his arm. and shoulder ■ shattered in' a 
shooting accident and medical aid Was 
urgently needed, 

A storm was raging at the time, but 
it was decided to send a pigeon-gram 
to Auckland, asking that a doctor and 
nurse be sent at once by special steamer. 

The first pigeon failed to arrive, and 
a second one was sent. The message 
carried by this bird over 50 miles of 
raging waters was received, and a 
doctor arrived. 20 hours after the accident 
occurred. The man’s life was saved, 
and he is still living on Great Barrier 
Island. 

Nowadays the island is linked to the 
mainland by a cable under the sea, so 
the pigeons arc no longer needed, and 
the stamps used on this unusual mail 
are now rare, as is shown by the price 
paid for the one in London. 

DOWN A RABBIT HOLE 
How Mirk Found His Friend 

Kim of Monifieth, near Dundee, is a 
lively little wire-haired terrier, who, as 
terriers will,, dashed off the other day 
after a rabbit, pretending not to hear 
his mistress calling. 

She went home and waited for him, 
but still he did not come back. That was 
Friday evening. Saturday passed, and 
on Sunday a search expedition was 
organised. It was thought that he must 
have disappeared down one of the rabbit 
holes on the links, but no trace of him 
could be found. 

Then someone thought of Kim’s 
great friend, a Kerry Blue terrier called 
Mirk. Mirk was fetched, and seemed to 
understand what was wanted of him. 
He poked his nose down lots of rabbit 
holes, and then in front of one of them 
his body stiffened and his tail began to 
wag excitedly. He is far too big to go 
exploring rabbit holes, but ho dug away 
so furiously that soon only his tail was 
visible and he himself had to bo rescued. 

By then it was dark and the search 
had to be abandoned ; but the next 
day they dug down four feet some dis¬ 
tance from the rabbit’s front door, and 
suddenly there was a faint whimper. 
Another few spadefuls and there was 
Kim’s tail. Beyond being a little stiff 
and horribly thirsty the dog was quite 
unhurt after his three nights under¬ 
ground ; but if it had not been for his 
friend Mirk lie might never have been 
found in time. 


The Governor-General of New Zealand, 
Lord Bledisloe, has caught a swordfish 
weighing over 300 pounds. 


A VILLAGE FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

War-Time Methods 
For Peace 

SOMETHING DONE AT LAST 

Our National Government is begin¬ 
ning to do something for the unemployed. 
It is good news. 

Just as during the war villages and 
towns sprang up to house workers on 
munitions, so in the near future there 
will be settlements on which unemployed 
men between 18 and 25 will find a 
temporary home for training to keep fit 
for manual work when trade revives. 

Tiierc are, of course, centres where it 
is. convenient for the men to live at 
home, but the Ministry of Labour is 
preparing a big instruction centre at 
Kershopefoot near the Scottish border 
where the men will bo boarded in a new 
self-contained village. They will go there 
in batches of about 200 for a 12-wecks’ 
course in rough carpentry, metal work, 
boot repairing, and so on. 

This village will stand on land con¬ 
trolled by the Forestry Commissioners, 
and many of the men will receive train¬ 
ing in forestry work. They will receive 
no wages, but any unemployment 
benefit due to them will still be paid. 

In addition to the workshops and 
sleeping accommodation there will bo a 
gymnasium, a recreation hall, and a 
small hospital. 

. Accepted in the right spirit camps 
such as these should prove an antidote 
to the depression which unemployment 
brings in its train. 


THE LOUD TELEPHONE 
Usable at a Distance 

In flic telephone book wo are asked 
to speak quietly into the mouthpiece, 
but if we install a new apparatus just 
perfected we shall have to acquire that 
broadcasting voice. 

The new telephone is a combination of 
microphone and loud-speaker.' It will be 
possible to lean back in our armchair by 
the fireside and talk to our friend 
through the microphone at tlic other side 
of the room. His reply will come back 
to us through a loud-speaker behind it. 

Tho reason this instrument has not 
been possible hitherto is that interrup¬ 
tions would return to tho cars of an 
interrupter mingled with the other 
voice. This difficulty has now been 
obviated by a switch which is operated 
by the voice and allows only one person 
to be heard at a time. The new device 
will cost about four times as much as 
the telephone at present in use. 

It will teach good manners to its 
owner, for interruptions spoil all con¬ 
versations conducted with it. 


GRITH FYRD 
Work For the Workless 

Grith Fyrd has started a second "camp, 
thus showing that one of the most 
interesting experiments of modern times 
is succeeding in spite of all difficulties. 

An ideal place has been found for the 
camp on a hillside in a beautifully 
wooded part of Derbyshire, near Amber- 
gate. Splendid work lias already been 
clone by men from the first Grith Fyrd 
camp near Fordingbridge who have 
been clearing tree stumps and boulders 
and levelling the site. 

Land will be cultivated, poultry farm¬ 
ing started, and the men will build a 
house in which handicrafts will be taught. 

It is now two years since the first 
camp was started in Hampshire, where 
about 40 young men, most of them un¬ 
employed, have been living in shelters 
built by themselves and producing their 
•requirements by growing vegetables, 
rearing livestock, and working at handi¬ 
crafts, The camp is self-governing and 
self-supporting. 


TURNING THE TABLE 

A Good Sort of Story 

BOY WHO WILL CARRY 
OLD FURNITURE 

A Spanish schoolboy had a fall the 
other day which has turned into a wind¬ 
fall for him. 

It happened that the priest in the 
village of Esplugas, Barcelona Province, 
bought from one of his parishioners an 
old oak table. It was quite small, and 
tlic priest asked a schoolboy to carry it 
to the house for him. 

But, after all, it turned out a bit 
heavy for a youngster, and the boy let 
it slip on to the stone paving. As it 
crashed a secret drawer flew open, and 
out tumbled a heap of old gold coins. 
They were found to belong to the reigns 
of Philip the Third, Charles the Third, 
and Charles the Fourth, amounting 
altogether to over half a million pesetas, 
or about £20,000. The priest handed 
over to the schoolboy 16 ounces of this 
gold, and now the youngster is ready to 
carry old furniture anywhere. 

The funny thing is that the table had 
changed owners many times and the 
villagers knew it as well as their own 
front doors. It had been used at the 
school, at the club, and only last Novem¬ 
ber held the voting urn during tho 
Government elections 


THE WAY TO THE TOP 
From Machinist To President 

The appointment of Mr Samuel James 
Hungerford to be President of the 
Canadian National Railways is good 
news for all who arc starting at the foot 
of the ladder. 

Mr Hungerford began his career as a 
machinist's apprentice in a railway shop 
at Farnham in Quebec. After com¬ 
pleting liis time lie was 'successively 
mechanic, charge hand, locomotive fore¬ 
man, and general foreman. In 1903 he 
became Master Mechanic of the Western 
Division of the C.P.R. at Calgary, and 
was later promoted to the position of 
Superintendent of Shops at Winnipeg. 

In 1910 ho joined tho Canadian 
Northern Railway. In 1918 lie was 
appointed Assistant Vice-President in 
charge of operations, maintenance, and 
construction of tho newly-formed Cana¬ 
dian National Railways. 

When in 1923 the Canadian National 
Railways was completed by tho incor¬ 
poration of the Grand Trunk Railway 
System Mr Hungerford was appointed 
Vice-President in charge of operation 
and construction ; in 1932 lie was Acting- 
President, and now comes the news of 
his acceptance of tho Presidency of tho 
biggest railway system on tho North 
American continent. 


1000 BIRTHDAY PARTIES 
Roosevelt Day 

To have more than a thousand parties 
and balls given in honour of your birth¬ 
day may sound like a dream or a fairy 
tale, but it has actually happened to 
President Roosevelt. 

The people chose the President’s 
birthday as the proper occasion on 
which to show their appreciation of his 
great efforts on their behalf. 

In almost every city celebrations were 
held, the proceeds going to one of the 
President’s institutions in Georgia, the 
Warm Springs Foundation for Cripples. 

No other gift could have been more 
appreciated by President Roosevelt. 
Since lie was crippled by a severe case 
of infantile paralysis only 15 years ago, 
one of his keenest interests lias been tlic 
treatment of little crippled children 
whose parents could not afford the great 
expense necessary to make them able 
to walk again. 

It is not difficult to imagine the 
President’s joy when lie received the 
gifts from his thousand birthday parties 
for presentation to the little cripples. 


INCREDIBLE CLOUDS 
OF BIRDS 

Sociable Starlings of 
Skiddaw 

THEIR MARVELLOUS 
, EVOLUTIONS 

It seems that never has there been 
such a flocking of starlings as this 
winter. They have been seen all over 
the country. 

Scarcely any neighbourhood is without 
its flock of this noisy and sociable bird, 
and the presence of man and equally 
noisy traffic or industry troubles him 
very little. In the open districts of the 
countryside the flocks sometimes attain 
an incredible size, and Lake Country 
people living in the valleys round 
Braithwaite, in the shadow of Skiddaw, 
have an amazing display each night. 

Flock by flock the starlings come 
from over Lake Bassenthwaite and 
Catbells to gather in the valley like a 
thick black cloud. Here they perform 
marvellous evolutions, forming now a 
dense wavy line across the valley, now 
a perfect triangle. They even manage 
a new stunt. While flying in line equal 
sections dive suddenly, each lower than 
tho next, thus forming six steps even 
in size. In this formation the whole 
flock travels at top speed to a small 
patch of rhododendron about 50 feet 
square, and when above it drops like 
a shower of black stones, becoming 
invisible under the stiff dark leaves. 

Even persistent watchers find it 
difficult to understand how so many 
birds can find room in such small space, 
for it is estimated that the flock numbers 
at least three-quarters of a million. 

BOILERMAKER’S FINGERS 
What They Were Good For 

A boncsetter whose clever hands 
brought ease to many a crippled person 
has passed away in Mr A. E. Kennard. 

From the Prime Minister to the poorest 
toiler in the East End of London his skill 
had brought relief, for not only had he 
patients in his clinic near Harley Street, 
where he earned high fees, but be carried 
on free clinics in a poor neighbourhood 
in London and also in Cardiff and the 
colliery districts of South Wales. 

It was as a boilermaker in the dock¬ 
yards of Newport, Monmouthshire, that 
Mr Kennard realised tho ability of his 
deft fingers, and he set up a surgery for 
his fellow-workers as an amateur, bringing 
peace of mind to many a toiler. 


HITLERISM AT KALGOORLIE 

A regrettable outbreak of Hitlerism 
is reported from Kalgoorlie, the mining 
district of Western Australia. 

The Australian miners set upon a 
party of foreign miners and burned tlieii 
camps. In the struggle there were deaths 
on both sides. 

The Prime Minister of Western 
Australia has condemned the outbreak as 
a reflection on the State, as indeed it is. 
He says that many of those attacked were 
British subjects, with children actually 
bom " in the district from which they 
had been chased." 

Western Australia has a population ol 
only 425,000 people, of whom 208,50c 
live in Perth. 


THE UNIFORM IN JAPAN 

A remarkable-thing was said in the 
Japanese Parliament the other day by a 
member who had himself been an officer. 

Once, he said, he had been proud to 
wear a uniform, but since the assassina¬ 
tion of a Japanese Prime Minister by 
officers in uniform common people 
began to look upon soldiers with fear 
and aversion. 

Unrest in the Army was admitted in 
the debate. 
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A MYSTERIOUS MOON 

Was It a Free World 
Caught By a Planet? 

NEPTUNE AND TRITON 

By tho C.N. Astronomer 

The planet Neptune will be at liis 
nearest to us for this year on Friday, 
March 2, 2712,130,000 miles away. 

Neptune is tints over half a million 
miles farther off than when at his 
nearest last February. He is, in fact, 
gradually receding each year toward 
aphelion, or his farthest point from the 
Sun ; but it will take nearly 35 years 
before this is reached, so until then 
Neptune will get farther off each year. 

It is, of course, the Earth in her 
orbit which brings us each year to the 
point we shall reach relative to Neptune 
on March 2; then the planet is said by 
astronomers to be in opposition, or at 
the opposite region of the sky to the Sun. 

As we pointed out last week, good 
field-glasses, or a telescope, are necessary 
lo find Neptune. Our star-map gives 
the field of view with the planet among 
the small stars in 
the vicinity. Most 
of these stars 
appear about as 
bright as Neptune; 
but Chi and those 
that are numbered 
are perceptible to 
the naked eye. 

Tho motion of 
Neptune among 
the stars will be an 
identification, the 
extent and direction of this movement 
during, the next three months being 
indicated by the arrow, after which 
Neptune appears to turn and retrace his 
path the opposite way. 

While only one faint object of about 
the eighth magnitude representing Nep¬ 
tune can be perceived there is another 
of the. 13th magnitude present, re¬ 
presenting Neptune’s satellite Triton. 
Powerful telescopes arc needed to see 
this remarkable body. It is singular in 
being, like ours, a solitary moon, at a 
similar distance; Triton being, on an 
average, 221,500 miles from the centre 
of Neptune, whereas Luna averages 
238,840 miles from the Earth's centre. 

In other ways Triton is a very 
mysterious world, and one wonders 
what strange and weird conditions must 
exist there. As seen from Neptune it 
would appear nearly twice the width 
that Luna appears to us, as its diameter, 
estimated from its brightness, is between 
4000 and 5000 miles, and therefore one 
of the largest satellites in the Solar 
System; It would exhibit phases just 
like our Moon, but much less brilliant, 
for the Sun at that distance appears 
only as a very brilliant star, bestowing 
about 900 times less light than we, and 
of course our Moon, receive. It is never¬ 
theless sufficient to provide light enough 
for us to see both Triton and Neptune 
even at their immense distance away. 

Triton Long Ages Ago 

Triton is remarkably massive, like 
our Moon, and actually much more 
massive in proportion than Neptune. 
In this respect Triton resembles Pluto, 
the recently-discovered world beyond 
Neptune, Moreover, Triton revolves 
round Neptune very rapidly, in only 
five days, 21 hours, two minutes, in a 
reverse direction to that of our Moon 
and all other satellites of tho Solar 
System; the retrograde direction of 
those of Uranus being known to bo only 
apparent and not actual. 

There are, therefore, reasons for 
believing that long ages ago Triton may 
have been a free planet like Pluto and 
with a very eccentric orbit; ho then 
came too close to Neptune just when 
the other great planets were so placed 
that their gravitational pull was added 
to his, and Triton was forced to revolve 
round Neptune. G. F. M. 


WHY DO THINGS 
HAPPEN ? 

What Is Electricity ? 

As we have already said, at the bottom 
of the mystery of electricity and mag¬ 
netism is the mystery of matter itself. 
The scientist now tells us that all the 
atoms of matter are made up of fast 
moving, whirling units of electricity 
which ho calls electrons, protons, neu¬ 
trons, and so on, and he wants us to 
believe that all the solid things we see 
around (chairs, tables, walls, and floors) 
are really whirling invisible forms of 
electricity. We have to believe him, 
for he proves it to his most critical fellow- 
scientists. The dictionary tells us that 
“ electricity is a form of energy, the 
ultimate nature of which is unknown,” 
and the books tell us that, like other 
forms of energy, it can be changed into 
heat (electric fires), light (lamps), mech¬ 
anical power (as in trains), and so on. 

We know what it will do and how 
valuable and powerful a servant it is in 
this modern world of motion and rest¬ 
less energy, but we remain silent before 
an immutable mystery with a suspicion 
that our servant is really our master and 
part of life itself. 

How Was tho World Measured and Weighed ? 

An ancient Greek, Eratosthenes, born 
about 2200 years ago, hit upon the idea 
of measuring tho Earth. He found that 
at Syene in Egypt an upright rod at 
noon on Midsummer Day casts no shadow 
because the Sun is then directly over¬ 
head. At Alexandria, some distance 
away and directly south of Syene, an 
upright rod did cast a shadow. By 
measuring tho shadow he was able to 
calculate the angle of the Sun's rays that 
cast it, and by further geometrical calcu¬ 
lations, dependent upon this angle and 
the distance between Syene and Alexan¬ 
dria, he was able to estimate the dis¬ 
tance to the centre of the Earth and 
therefore its circumference. 

The weight or mass of the Earth has 
been determined experimentally at 6000 
million million million tons. When we 
weigh an object we are really measuring 
the attraction between it and the Earth, 
the force of gravitation. The weight 
of a ball of lead depends on its mass 
(that is, the quantity of matter of which 
it is composed), on the mass of the earth 
of the Earth, and on the distance 
between the lead ball and the Earth’s 
centre. That is, on the gravitational 
force between them. (If there were no 
gravity nothing would weigh anything !) 
By subtle experiments and calculations 
scientists have reversed the weighing pro¬ 
cess, to put it loosely, and, knowing the 
weight, or gravitational effects, of the lead 
ball, have calculated that of the Earth. 

RICHARD HULL OF 
LEITH HILL 

5000 Acres All Around Him 

For over a century the wide commons 
round Leith Hill in Surrey have been 
favourite picnic grounds. 

Tho hill is the highest point in the 
South of England. The top of the tower 
is over 1000 feet high, and on a clear day 
we can even glimpse the sea and make 
out Dunstable Downs in Bedfordshire. 

Ten years ago the tower and live 
acres of surrounding land were bought 
for the National Trust by Mr W. J. 
Macandrew of Reigate. This ground 
will be preserved as an open space for 
ever, but recently it was found that 
240 acres of neighbouring land was 
likely to be built on. Now the Surrey 
County Council has agreed to contribute 
£1550 toward the cost of the land, and 
this is only part of a huge scheme for 
preserving 5000 acres as an open space 
round Leith Hill. 

We arc sure Mr Richard Hull would 
approve of the scheme. When he owned 
the property in the 18th century he had 
tho tower built so that people could 
climb to the top to see the view. When 
he died he was buried under it, and now 
ho will lie still surrounded by the woods 
and commons he loved so well. 


THE TIGER DELL 

New Feature at 
Whipsnade 

HANDSOME ENCLOSURE FOR 
TIGERS READY BY WHITSUN 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The tiger pit at Whipsnade has been 
widely criticised. 

It has been accused of being unsuitable 
for its purpose, displeasing to the eye, 
and contrary to tho ideals of tho country 
zoo, as a bare, concrete-faced pit is a 
direct contrast to the tiger’s natural 
jungle home. But at last Whipsnade 
is to show these beautiful large cats 
in most appropriate surroundings. Al¬ 
though the Zoo authorities insist that 
the pit is a success, giving as proof the 
fact that cubs have been born and 
reared there, they have decided to make 
a concession to public opinion and 
provide another . enclosure for tigers 
similar to that occupied by the lions. 

Known as the Tiger Dell, this new 
feature at Whipsnade will be some 
hundred yards away from the lion’s 
enclosure, and will cover half an acre 
of land well planted with grass, thorn 
trees, and shrubs. In addition, it will 
be furnished with three cave shelters 
which can be used as feeding-dens, and 
a large wooden shelter. 

No Tall Trees 

But though tho arrangement and 
general appearance of the Tiger Dell 
will resemble the lion enclosure there 
will be some slight differences. As 
tigers are more agile than lions and 
excel in climbing and jumping, they will 
not bo so easy to keep within bounds. 
So whereas the lion’s home contains a 
few tall trees and is enclosed by bars 
12 feet high and extending inward in a 
curve for three feet, the tiger’s enclosure 
will be surrounded by bars 17 feet high, 
which will curve over tho enclosure to 
a length of six feet, with no tall trees, 
thus ' avoiding risk of the animals 
climbing them and making a jump for 
freedom. 

This Tiger Dell is to be ready in time 
for Whitsuntide, and the first inhabitants 
will be the three cubs bred at Whipsnade. 
The parent tigers will remain in the old 
pit, which is not to be scrapped. 

SKI-ING DOWN THE AGES 
3000-Year-Old Pictures 
on Stone 

An exhibition of skis in Berlin has 
shown that ski-ing is one of the most 
ancient sports in the world. 

Drawings on stones-found in Sweden, 
thought to be of about 3000 years ago, 
show skiers in pursuit of reindeer (though 
chasing reindeer was* necessity rather 
than sport to these early skiers). Some 
years ago there were found in a peat bog 
wooden skis from the Stone Age. 

In the Middle Ages ski matches were 
a favourite form of entertainment in 
Scandinavia. Then ski-ing dropped out 
of fashion till nearly the end of last 
century. Today its devotees are num¬ 
bered by the hundred thousand. 


THE STREAMLINE TRAIN 

Forty new trains of the streamline 
type will be running on the Netherlands 
Railways in May. 

These trains have a round nose at 
each end and look from an aeroplane 
rather like a short worm running over 
the ground at incredible speed. 

Each train has three coaches with 
the engine in the middle. A Diesel oil 
engine provides the power to drive a 
dynamo which, in turn, drives the motor, 
and with this the trains have a cruising 
speed of between sixty and seventy 
miles an hour. Thus tho new' type of 
streamline train forecast in tho C.N. a 
few weeks ago will make its first sub¬ 
stantial appearance. 


II 



J *n g the ^ 

Fathers, kindly lend an ear 
To the family chorus: 

“ Daddy, darling, will you buy 
Blue Bird Toffees for us ?” 
Take them home a pound or two 
They’ll enjoy them — 

So will you 1 




D ’ per 


fJaLe ilie J tame 
Sioeet Jfeme 


JTATUtY VINCENT LTD., 
IIUNNINGTON, WORCESTEltSIIIBBS 


By Appointment 



THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight' 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time 1 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


PER HALF 
POUND 


Emblem 
^ Assorted 
Biscuits 

Mode only by 

CARRS 

of CARLISLE 
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Want to please 
am 




Well, then specialise in one particular thing—perhaps 
a little harder schoolwork (or even something for 
which you. can’t get a school prize) and earn that 
coveted distinction, The Medal of Honour. It is a 
noble possession—a golden and blue enamelled emblem 
attached by a deep blue ribbon to a bar on which are 
graven the significant words FOR ACHIEVEMENT. 
It is a proud thing for any boy or girl to have. Amy 
Johnson was awarded one, and so was Jim Mollison. 
And you as a Junior Member of League of Youth can 
work for one for achievement in your own zvay. It 
isn’t too hard and it needn’t be spectacular. 

BUT YOU MUST BE DETERMINED 

to excel in one especial thing. And it will require 
courage, self-discipline, and the strength to stick to 
it. 

THE PLEASURES IN STORE FOR 
LEAGUE MEMBERS 

And now in case it sounds a bit grim (but it isn’t, 
really—it’s'just character building) let us say a word 
or two about the many privileges enjoyed free by 
members of the League while working for the medal. 

LEAGUE PRIVILEGES 

When you are enrolled and receive your beautiful 
scarlet and oxydised silver badge and membership book 
you can go to ever so many jolly places free of charge. 
A hundred of them are listed in the handy diary- 
dictionary-encyclopaedia that you receive free and that 
you can slip into your pocket (and what a lot of useful 
information it gives you) immediately you are en¬ 
rolled. And Daily Sketch is preparing, also free, for 
members a number of delightful surprise privileges. 

Among the free places of entertainment mentioned 
in the book (which tells you all about the League as 
well) are Zoos, Pleasure Gardens, Seaside Piers, 
Matinees, Pleasure Palaces, Talkies, and a lot more. 

Read about it every day in the Daily -Sketch 
(Children’s Page), but so as not to miss any of the fun 
first fill in the membership form and become a 
Junior Member. 

■ Join the League 
to-day and at once 
you start enjoying 
tiie free privileges. 

So enrol by sending 
i/- P.O. at once to 
DAILY SKETCH 
that you do 


so 

not miss any of 
the fun. After the 
cost of the Badge 
and Membership 
Book has been de¬ 
ducted the rest, of 
your shilling is put 
in the Good Deeds 
Fund for the pro¬ 
vision of wireless- 
sets in Children’s 
Hospitals; some 22 
of such hospitals 
have already been 
equipped by League 


Members, 
work !) 


(Fine 



Membership 


DAILY 

SKETCH 

Many FREE 


LEAGUE 
OF YOUTH 

PRIVILEGES 


JOIN TO-DAY.—Fill In this membership applica¬ 
tion form clearly in block letters. Send If with 1/* 
Postal Ordor—enclosing a lid. ‘ stamped addressed 
envelope (fairly large)—to league of Youth, Daily 
Sketch, 196. Gray’s Inn Road. London, W.C.l, for 
your Radge, Membership Book and Diary (this has 
132 pages) and towards our “ Good Deeds Fund." All 
boys and girls up to 15 eligiblo for Junior Section- 
over 15 and up to nny ago for Senior Section. Members 
enjoy many delightful privileges .In London and 
throughout tlio country. 


Name... 


Date of 

Joining.1934. 


Age.. 


Birih- 

...v.day.... 


My P.O. No. Is.. 

Make your P.O. payable to " Daily Sketch League 
of Youth," and crons it " & Co." at. 


Get all your friends to come in with you too—it’s great! 


LARS PORSENA’S 
PEOPLE 

Mystery of the Etruscans 
' Who Fought Rome 

LIGHT PROMISED ON A 
RIDDLE OF HISTORY 

Once again we are told that the 
mystery of Etruria and the Etruscans 
is about to be disclosed. 

In the British Museum the visitor 
may see tombs and vases, paintings, 
carvings, and gold ornaments of this 
wonderful people who were wiped out 
of Italy by the Romans, and who for 
more than 2000 years are almost as if 
they had never been. 

Almost, but not quite. In Tuscany, 
between Perugia and Siena, are the 
remains of their ancient civilisation. 
Macaulay, in his Lays of Ancient Rome, 
speaks of their wars with the Romans. 
Lars Porsena belonged to them. The 
Roman historians are themselves 
strangely silent about them. 

Key To the Etruscan Language 

Yet they were a great people, artistic 
and cultured beyond doubt, and in the 
19th century the archaeologists inter¬ 
ested in them declared that they were 
a greater race than the Romans and the 
equals or the superiors of the Greeks. 
Under later inquiry their importance 
rather dwindled, and the most their 
advocates would claim for them was 
that they were most likely offshoots of 
the Greek or Hellenic peoples. 

All these disputed questions have 
remained unanswered because, though 
Etruscan tombs and monuments arc 
covered with inscriptions, nobody has 
yet been able to read them. 

It is now declared by Dr Francisco 
Pironti of Perugia that he has found the 
key to the Etruscan language by con¬ 
necting it with the most ancient Greek, 
while allowing for the alteration of the 
Greek by changes in pronunciation after 
those who brought it with them had 
settled in Italy. In short, Etruscan 
was ancient phonetic Greek. 

If this is right mysteries as interest¬ 
ing as they are ancient are about to be 
revealed; but the learned doctor has 
a hard task before him in convincing 
critics who in the last sixty years have 
heard many such claims. 

THE PICTURE HABIT 
A New Way To Spread It 
BOURNEMOUTH BROADCASTS 
ITS TREASURES 

A delightful scheme is now in progress 
at Bournemouth, where the Corporation 
are circulating to subscribers the pictures 
in their municipal gallery. 

The subscriber chooses a picture, takes 
it home, and lives with it for three 
months; then he has the option of 
another picture. 

It is, of course, the idea of the circulat¬ 
ing library, and we see no reason why it 
should not he adopted far and wide, to 
the financial benefit of the gallery, which 
can spend more on fresh purchases, and 
greatly to the benefit of living artists, 
who in some cases would be sure to 
receive, commissions for works of the 
same character from subscribers who 
had learned to appreciate their pictures. 

The trouble in Bournemouth is that 
they will soon not have enough pictures 
to go round ! 

Few possessions are so intimate as a 
picture, which looks much better in a 
room alone than on the crowded walls of 
a gallery, where its neighbours so often 
detract from its effect. The great 
majority of pictures are painted for 
hanging in a house rather than in a 
gallery, and their influence can be as 
strong and lasting as a book’s. 

There is another side to the question, 
of course. How disconcerting it would 
be to arrive at the . municipal picture 
gallery and find its walls bare 1 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 

February 22 

GEORGE WASHINGTON IS BORN 

ale is the February sky, 

. And brief the midday’s sunny 
hours; ~ 

The windswept forest seems to sigh 
For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 

Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods; 

For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual round, the mom 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 

Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows ! 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field, 
Broadening, the lordly river goes. 

The wildest storm that sweeps through 
space, 

And rends the oak with sudden force, 
Can raise no ripple on his face, 

Or slacken his majestic course. 

Thus, mid the wreck of thrones, shall 
live 

Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame. 
And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honours to his name. 

William Cullen Bryant 

THE SAFETY INKPOT 
A Very Old Novelty 

The safety inkpot, we should all have 
said, is a modern invention, older thr.n 
wireless, but no older than the railway. 

It is surprising to learn of a safety 
glass inkpot which was probably blown 
in the time of Henry the Seventh. 

This venerable thing has been dug 
up on the site of a Sussex glasshouse at 
Malham Ashfold, near Loxwood. It is 
the oldest one of the kind yet discovered. 

Clerks used to carry their ink' in 
containers (often of horn) strapped to 
their belts, as we carry our ink con¬ 
tainers in our pockets—though ours are 
pens as well. We have returned to a 
medieval habit, but as long as there are 
desks there will be inkpots, too, of the 
new-old type just dug up. 

STOP THE SALE 
The Great Scandal of the 
Inllammable Film 

We are glad to see the Institute of 
Amateur Kinematograpliers raising its 
voice against the scandal of the in¬ 
flammable film. 

The Institute has sent a letter to all 
M.P.s and to the Chairman of the 
L.C.C. protesting against the sale in 
stores and toy shops of this highly 
dangerous celluloid. As things are a 
child could buy a roll of it, yet in a 
room with a fire or a naked light it is 
more dangerous than a gun. 


GOOD NEWS FROM PRISON 

In 1909 England and Wales had 186,000 
convicted prisoners. 

After that there was a great decline, 
then a small increase, but in 1931 the 
number had fallen to 37,417. 

The reasons for this change are clear. 
There is the operation of the Probation 
of Offenders Act of 1907. More import¬ 
ant still, there was a fall in the item 
“ drunk and disorderly," under which 
head in 1913 there were 51,851 con¬ 
victions and in 1931 only 7484. Also 
the excellent Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Societies have saved many convicts 
from returning to prison. 
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THE MASTER 

A New Serial Story © 

What Has Happened Betore 

Glen Tallach, a fine estate in Scotland, has 
heen left to Archie Grant on the understanding 
that lie proves worthy of his inheritance.' 

He is a spoilt and self-indulgent boy, and his 
guardian, Mr Chard, can see no hope for him 
unless somebody of his own age will take him 
in hand and make a man of him. 

Neil'Forsyth accepts the job, but insists on 
taking'.Archie right away from his present 
surroundings. 

At the beginning of their adventures Archie 
gets himself tangled; up witli some rough 
salmon poachers. Neil lias barely got him 
free of them when they are set upon by a 
thieving Highland gipsy. 

.CHAPTER 7 
Tho Seventy Steps 

N eil. had nearly ten pounds about him, 
money that Mr Chard had given him 
for the trip. He was not going to lose this 
without' a struggle. He felt ho could not 
break loose from the tinkler's hold and lie 
did not try to; what he did was to kick 
out backwards. Tho heel of his heavy 
brogue caught the tinkler on the shin, and 
with a cry of pain ho let go. 

But only for a moment. Before Neil 
could get clear the man managed to grasp 
him again with one long arm, Neil struggled 
desperately but it' was no use. And now 
the tinkler was so angry that Neil felt a 
nasty little chill of fear creep down his 
spine. The tinkler flung him flat on his 
face and held him. 

“ I'll hae all ye got and your clothes 
too,” he told him. " And gin ye dinna 
keep quiet it'll be waur still for ye.” 

Neil kept quiet. It was no use being 
beaten as well as robbed. Ho felt the man's 
hand in the breast-pqcket of his jacket. 
The tinkler pulled out tho wallet that held 
the notes, and he heard him gasp with de¬ 
lighted amazement as he counted the money. 

“ Nino pounds 1 ” he muttered. " Who 
wad think a bairn wad hae all this money ? ” 
" Let him up, you beastly thief 1 ” 

It was Archie’s voice ringing with in¬ 
dignation, and next instant Archie had 
flung himself on .the tinkler’s back. Archie 
was no mean weight. and the unexpected 
shock Sent the tinkler sprawling. Neil 
slipped out from under and sprang to his 
(ect. The tinkler, too, was up almost in¬ 
stantly and went for Archie. 

Neil, was .worse scared than ever. The 
tinkler was,in a fury, and Neil felt sure he 
would hurt Archie badly. He did not 
think that even the two of them had a 
ghost of a chance in a .fight with this half- 
savage'fellow, but he had to do what he 
coiilu.' As" the tinkler turned on Archie 
Neil caught him from behind by one leg 
and jerked With all his might. Tho natural 
result was that the tinkler pitched forward 
on to the ground. The tinkler’s head struck 
a hard patch and the shock stunned him. 

“ Well done, Neil 1 ” cried Archie, 
hopping about in high delight. ” That’s 
finished him.” 

” You didn’t do so badly, yourself,” Neil 
admitted, as he picked up his wallet and 
tho notes and thrust them back into liis 
pocket. Then he looked at tho big tinkler. 
” He’s only stunned. He’ll come round 
in a minute or two. Strikes me we’d better 
skip out before he does or there’ll be the 
very dickens to pay. The fellow will be 
mad as a hornet.” 

“ Let’s tie him up,” suggested Archie. 

“ What with ? Besides, if we did, what 
would happen to him ? He'd simply lie 
here and starve.” 

" And serve him jolly well right.” 

“ Perhaps, but you can’t do things like 
that. Let’s clear." 

They were quite near the top of the pass 
and the path was" fairly level for a bit 
before it began to drop. The boys went at 
a jog-trot and hoped they had seen the 
last of the tinkler. They were mistaken. 
They had not gone a quarter of a mile 
before a yell pealed out behind them and 
here was the man running after them, his 
long legs striding over the ground at a 
terrible pace. 

" I told you we ought to have tied him,” 
panted Archie. Neil looked back over his 
shoulder. The tinkler was gaining fast. 

• “ Sprint, Archie,” he said briefly. He 
law that if they kept to the path tho 
Inkier was bound to catch them, and this 
time it would be worse than robbery. If 
they were to escape they had to try some¬ 
thing else but just running. Lucidly Neil 
had been over this mountain before. A 
possible means of escape came to him. 



© By T. C. Bridges 


” Archie, how’s your head ? ”. he asked 
swiftly. “ I mean, can you stand heights ? ” 

“ I don’t .know. I’ve never tried,” 

” You’ve got to try now. It’s our only 
chance. . Follow mo.” Ho turned and 
scrambled up the bank to the right of the 
pass. It was very steep but there was 
plenty of heather to hang on to. The 
tinkler saw and shouted in triumph. Ho 
thought he had them. 

Neil had to help Archie, who was puffing 
like a grampus. Somehow lie hauled him 
up and they gained the top, some 50 feet 
above the pass. The tinkler started after, 
but when Neil picked up a big stone in 
both hands and sent it crashing down the 
bank the long fellow leaped back in a 
hurry and took shelter behind a rock, 

"Fine!” panted Archie. "We’ve stop¬ 
ped him now.” 

" Don’t think it. All ho has to do is to 
go back a bit and climb up after us. No, 
what we’ve done is to gain a little time, 
and that’s what I wanted. Now we must 
run again." 

"I can’t run much,” Archie owned. 

" You’ve got to try. That fellow will be 
nasty if he catches us,” 

The ground was fairly level but was 
covered with chimps of heather and thick, 
coarse grass.' There were gullies every few 
yards where the black peat lay deep, and 
sticky. These Neil jumped, but Archie was 
beyond jumping and could only plunge 
through knee deep. 

There was mist up here near the top of 
tho mountain and it was getting thicker 
every minute. Archie got slower and 
slower. He was doing his best, but was 
too soft for this sort of thing. There came 
a great bellow out of the mist behind them. 

He’s seen 11s,” panted Archie. 

" No, but he’s found our tracks," Neil 
answered. " One more sprint, Archie. I’ve 
found what I was looking for. Now keep 
quite close to me and do just as I do.” 

Archie hadn’t tho faintest idea what 
Neil was talking about, but he did as he 
was told. All of a sudden he stopped 
in horror. " Look out 1 ” he gasped. 
" There’s a thundering great precipice just 
to the right of us.” 

" And another to the left," Neil answered 
calmly. " This is what they call the 
Seventy Steps.” 

" The Seventy Steps,” echoed Archie in 
a strangled whisper. 

"Yes, because it’s just seventy paces 
across. It’s a ridge which connects up 
with a lower peak of the mountain, and it’s 
pretty narrow in the middle. But if we can 
get across it the tinkler won’t follow us. 
Are you game, Archie ? ” 

All the bluff and swagger were gone from 
Archie. He stood looidng down into the 
misty depths and said nothing. 

Just then came a fresh shout. There was 
a thud .of heavy boots pounding through 
the heather. Archie shivered, “ I’ll try,” 
lie said, in a very small voice. 

CHAPTER 8 
Scotch Mist 

“ T/"eep quite close to me. Hang on to 
me, if you like,” said Neil, and 
tho whole tone of his voice had changed. 
He spoke gently, encouragingly. “ And 
don’t look down if you can help it. Now. 
for it.” He began to walk forward very 
slowly and quietly, and Aichie, setting his 
teeth, followed. 

It was bad enough where tho drop was to 
bo seen on one side only, but after a few 
steps Archie realised that there was just 
as big a drop on the other. He found him¬ 
self walking along the top of a rock ridge 
not more than a yard wide, rough and 
uneven, with precipices falling away to 
left and right. The mist swirled past in 
grey, ghostly veils carried by a chill breeze. 
He remembered what Neil had said about 
not looking down, and fixed his eyes on the 
middle of Neil’s back. Neil walked on with 
absolute confidence, but Archie, in spite of 
the cold wind, was sweating with terror. 

The ridge grew narrower. In spite of 
himself Archie could not help looking down. 
The coiling mists hid the bottom, but 
through them lie saw the vague shape of 
dark rock pinnacles at an immense depth. 
His head began to spin, and his fingers 
tightened convulsively on Neil’s coat. 

Neil stopped. “You’ve been. looking 
down, Archie.” 

"I c-couldn’t help it. N-Neil, I-I’m going 
to fall.” 

" Sit down,” Neil ordered curtly. "Like 
me—one: log-each side.” Archie did so. 

Continued on the next pago 
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STAMP ALBUM FREE 1 1 
The “ Vanbrugh Giant" Album 
(8£ X .6 inches). 

IIolds 2,700 stamps, and has 150 
illustrations, It is beautifully 
bound In STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index. 
It . contains . 3 special 'articles of 
interest to tho collector, also a fine 
pictorial* ANDORRA VALLEY 
stainf) to go on tho first page. Do 
not miss this great oiler, which is 
absolutely TREE to all who ro. 
quest approvals and encloso 4d. stamp 
for postage and packing (abroad 1/-). 

SHOWEXL BROS. 

(C.M.25), 42, Vanbrush HU1, LONDON. S.E.3 . 

MEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to seo my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE—pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(large stamps), set of newly issued Canada (Including. 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bi-ccntenary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa set, including ro-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanrtn-UruncU 
Tbtrkey (new issues), cto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive nn extra set. 
New 72-pago list prico Id. —H. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N, Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


MANCHUKUO PACKET FREE! 

A flno packet of all different stamps containing Man- 
chukuo 1932, i yen, pictorial; Frenoh Indo China 
Air Mail, unused; Eritroa, 1030, 2o. largo plotorial; 
Somali Coast* Tunis, 1933, New Issuo; Turkey, 
pictorial; Brazil, pictorial; Nigeria? Portugal; 
and Ceylon. Freo to all asking to see ray famous 
approval sheets and enclosing 2d. for postage 
(abroad 6d. P.O.). Albums 1/4, 2/G, 5/* and upwards. 

S. HAMMOND, 

Chesham Fields, Bury, Lancs, 

FREE TO STAMP LOVERS. 

Set of io Canadian, including 
pictorial «ROYAL WILLIAM," 
the first ship to cross Atlantic 
under her own power, Scarce, so 
first come first served. 

Send lid. stamp for postage , 

W. A. WHITE, Dept. C.N., LYE, Stourbridge. 

“KANGAROO" PACKET FREEH This splendid 
packet Is free io tho discriminating Stamp Collectors 
who requiro quality stamps. It actually contains ; Fine 
Set of 5 Australia, Including tho scarce 9d. value of the 
beautiful Kangaroo issuo; also largo ININI, Argentine, 
SLESVIG (plebiscite). Stamps from the Orient (SIAM, 
Ohina, Japan), Philippines (Boy King), Malaya, 
PRUSSIA (unused). Koumania (Biplane), SOUDAN, 
Hyderabad, Ceylon (K.Q.). Finally, ono of tho magnifi¬ 
cent " Catacomb " Stamps depictimj King Alphonso and 
the Popo, and a complete set of 100 Stamps exactly as 
Issued by the Tost Office, ALL FREE. Just send 2d. 
postage and request approvals. You get the best gifts 
and fetamps from— 

Lisburn &. Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool, 


THE 


1,000 


l'3d. 


MYSTIC 55 PACKET, 
UNKNOWN, 

UNUSUAL, 

UNSOUTED, 

Stamps on paper, cto., lust as reooived from Convents, 
Shippers, Missions, Bankers, etc. Guaranteed unpicked. 
Chanco of ft FIND in every lot. Send to-day for your 
treasure hunt to-morrow. 3 for 3/6; 6 for 6/6. 
Abroad 1/6 pkt. Ask for Approvals also and receive 
comp, set of 6 Crete (1906) extra. FltEK. Appros, 
and Gift only FREE 1 Send postago. Abroad 3d. 
ASTLEY (C.2), Lowhill, Wolverhampton. 




If your hair is tidy you’ll always appear 
cool and calm even in exciting moments . 
Just a spot or two of Anzora in the 
morning will keep your hair tidy all day. 
And there’s no grease in Anzora to spoil 
pillows or hats. If your hair is dry use 
the Viola. And if you want your head 
to shine use Anzora Brilliantine. Sold 
at all Chemists and Hairdressers, the - 
Cream and Viola in i/-, 1/6 and 2/G 
bottles, and the Brilliantine in 1/- 
bottlcs. 




A DROP ON THE HANDKERCHIEF 

— a wise precaution 
for schoolchildren 


Just a drop of Vapex on the hand¬ 
kerchief before going to school 
— and, at night, a drop on the 
pillow — is a wonderfully effec¬ 
tive way to prevent colds and 
'flu. And everyone likes the 
fresh, pleasant "Vapex" aroma. 


Sjpv 

TRADE MAR* 

INHALANT 

mummi mm-rn 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/* 


THOS. KERFOOT & CO. 1TD. 
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Jacko is Caught in 


" Feeling better ? That's right. Now—• 
don’t—look—down ! Keep your eyes on 
the back ol my head, and liotcli along 
behind me.” 

“ Come back or I’ll stone ye," came a 
furious shout from the tinkler, who had at 
last spotted them. 

Neil laughed. " Donit worry, Archie. 
He’ll have to go a long way to find stones. 
And lie’s funking it. You’re doing something 
he's scared to do. Think of that I " 

The idea cheered Archie immensely, and 
though he was still in a blue fright he kept 
liis, eyes on Neil’s back and copied each 
movement. The narrowest part only lasted' 
for a few yards, then the crag widened 
again. Another ' few moments and the 
boys were able to get to their feet again.; 
a few steps more and there was turf beneath 
their shoes. Archie dropped and lay breath¬ 
ing hard. 

" I wouldn’t do that again for anything 
you could offer me," he said hoarsely. 

Neil clapped him on the shoulder.’ 

“ You did fine, Archie. And I’ll bet you 
sixpence that in a month’s time you’ll run 
across there.” 

“ I don’t believe it," Archie answered. 
" I was never so'scared in my life.” He 
scrambled up again. ” We’d better shove 
along or that chap’ll be after us again.” 

“ You don’t need to worry about him," 
Neil told him. " It would take him the best 
part of two hours to get round here, and 
then the odds are he’d lose himself in the 
mist. You can take it just as easily as you 
like, Archie.” 

Neil started down the hill, but the way 
took a lot of finding for the mist thickened 
and the hillside was steep and rough. They 
came to a corrie with sides so steep they 
could hot climb down into it, and they had 
to go a long way to find a way across. 

Neil greiv a little anxious. Though he had 
told Archie that there was no danger of 
meeting the tinkler again in his heart he 
was not so sure. The money that he carried 
was a fortune to the tinkler, and Neil 
knew the man would strain every nerve 
to catch them again before they reached 
the village in the glen below. 

Neil reasoned that lie would wait for 
them somewhere near the'foot.of the pass, 
and decided to keep off the path altogether. 
It meant climbing along a hillside so steep 
Continued in the last column 


/Yne day Mother Jacko bought a 
smart sueide coat which fastened 
with a zip. Jacko was fascinated when 
she put it on and " zipped ” up and down 
for the family's benefit. 

"Shoot it up again, Mater,” he 
begged, privately deciding to find out 
how the mysterious tiling worked. 

His chance came one afternoon when 
Mother Jacko went out and left her 


with his struggles. Then he decided to 
run round to his sister for help. 

Jacko forgot what a sight he looked 
with his mother’s coat trailing round his 
ankles. But he soon remembered when 
some boys chased after him shrieking 
with laughter. 

He flew as fast as his clumsy garment 
would let him, and arrived breathless 
at his sister’s house. 


that in many places they had to hang oh 
to rocks and tufts of heather to keep from 
sliding down. 

Neil heaved a sigh of relief when they 
came below the mountain mist and saw 
Darragh beneath them. It was past tea- 
time when they came to the door of the 
Athol Arms and Archie could hardly put 
one foot in front of the other. ' A bath and 
a. good tea did him good, but after tea he 
lay in an armchair in the sitting-room with 
his eyes closed. Neil chucked softly. 

" He won’t go poaching tonight.. That’s 
one thing sure,” he said to himself. Then 
lie sat down to write to Mr Chard and tell 
him that so far all was well, Ho wrote a 
second letter to his mother. 

" Archie isn’t half a bad chap (he wrote). 
He and I arc getting on first-rate. I’m 
quite looking forward to our stay at 
Garinisli. Won’t it bo fine if Mr Chard 
takes me into his works ? I’ll be off your 
hands and Dad’s for good.” 

The fog had come down in earnest when 
Noil went out to post his letters. It was a. 
regular Scotch mist, thick and 'wetting.' 
Lights from the windows shone dimly 
through the smother. The post-office was at 
the other end of the village, but Neil found 
it easily, slipped his two letters through 
the slot and started back. The street was 
deserted. It was no night for anyone to be 
out. The hotel stood on rising ground, and 
the road ran up through a plantation of 
beech trees. Just as he reached the foot 
of the slope Neil heard footsteps behind 
him. The person who made them was 
walking very cautiously. Neil glanced 
round but the mist was so thick he could 
see nothing. 

Suddenly lie remembered that lie still 
had his money about him. Quick as a flash 
he pulled himself up to the top of the 
stone wall bordering the road and dropped 
softly among the dead lcaves the far side. 

Someone was coming up along the foot¬ 
path. But it was not the tinkler ; this man 
was shorter and squarer. Neil could not 
see his face. The man stopped. 

" I’m certain I saw him,” he growled to 
himself. " Where’s he gone ? ” 

Neil ducked down and stood,' bent 
double, hardly breathing. For the voice 
was that of Renny. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



The boys chased after him, shrieking with laughter 


new coat at home. Jacko promptly 
got it and slipped it on. 

" Now well see how the jolly thing 
goes ! ” he grinned, jerking the tab and 
pulling it up. "Up she goes!” he 
cried. Then lie jerked it backward. 
" Doivn goes she ! ” he chuckled. 

But she didn’t! The zip'refused to 
budge, arid Jacko got hot and bothered 
as he tugged for all lie was worth. 
Whir, I A sudden jerk sent the tab 
flying, but instead of going down it shot 
up ! To Jacko’s dismay he found the 
coat fastened right up to hifj neck ! 

" Coo ! There’ll be a row if Mater 
finds me ! ” he groaned, nearly choking 


“Greatsnakes ! ’’gasped Belinda, when 
he blurted out his trouble. Then she, 
too, pulled and pushed—but without 
any luck. " You’ll have to wait till Joe 
comes home,” she cried, trying hard 
not to laugh. 

By the time Belinda’s husband arrived 
Jacko was feeling as hot as if he’d been 
inside an oven. 

“ For goodness sake get me out of 
this wretched thing ! ” lie begged. 

Joe grinned. Then he gave the catch 
a twist and a mighty tug. Down shot 
the zip, and Jacko stepped out free, 
vowing to himself never to meddle with 
anyone’s things again. 
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Splendid 

PRIZES 

in an 
Easy 
Competition ! 


LJOW would you like to be 
* *■ the proud possessor of 
one of these magnificent prizes ? 

You should get a copy ol 
MODERN BOY this week 
which gives particulars of how 
you can obtain a 

“JAMES” 
M0TOM 
CYCLE 



one of the 
Splendid 

“MICKEY MOUSE”; 
WRIST ; 
WATCHES 



IT is quite an 
easy competi¬ 
tion, and even if 
you don't succeed in winning 
the fine Motor Cycle, you will 
have lots of opportunities to 
win one of the grand Wrist 
Watches which are being 
offered. 

MODERN BOY is always 
brimful of interesting stories, 
articles and fascinating facts. 
Make up your mind to buy it 
regularly ! 

At all Newsagents <£ Bookstalls 

. r 



WISAT 

do they spend 
their pennies 



on? 


How seriously they take it! The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not more serious on Budget Day! 

Well, after all, it is important —to their mother as well as themselves. It 
makes all the difference if what they choose will build up their bodies as 
well as satisfy their critical taste. ^ ^ Now it happens that very, very often 
they choose Cadburys c Milk. 5 And that is most fortunate. Read why. 


Why Ca«M»asrys MiEDc There is no finer food than milk. Into every 
Cliocolittc is good pound of Cadburys Milk Chocolate there go 

for yom- children two pounds of frcsh > fuU ‘ crean,) liquid miU< - 

It is used within a few hours of milking; the 

vitamins A and B and the specially valuable vitamin D are conserved. The cal¬ 
cium and phosphates that the children need to build proper bones and teeth 
are retained. The energy-giving value of the chocolate itself is also very high:, 
Doctors recommend chocolate as an excellent food. Because of its concentrated 
nourishment, it is included in the supplies of all Polar expeditions. 



CAPHUSIYS 

MILK CHOCOLATE A very nourishing food 


*5 


Ifflarie El Isa lie til 
a,, ° real Sardisies 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUF. 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


l.AUGUST SALIS IN THIS WOULD. 


A LL applications for advertise- 
ment space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iJlb.4/6, 
3 lb. 9/-. High Grade. Excellent for Children’s 
Garments, Socks, Jumpers, etc. Colours from 2/11 • 
Rug Wools from fc/10 Jb. post free. SURGES from 
2/10 yd. in various colours, Tweeds, Flannels, Cottons, 
Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 

ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 



EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


© IN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION “THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER.” © 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

February 24, 1934 1 1 Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Father and Son 

John Smith, whose age is forty- 
J five, lias a son aged twelve. 
When will John Smith be three 
times as old as his son ? 

Answer next^week 

Next Week in the Countryside 
'J'he goldfinch is heard singing. 

Missel thrushes pair. Flocks of 
wild geese are seen or heard re¬ 
turning northward. Frogs are 
heard" croaking and the toad 
appears. The heath snail and the' 
viper or adder are seen. Daffodils 
and sweet viclets are in dower. 
The willow, yew, and alder begin 
to blossom. 

Day and Night Chart 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on February 24 . The daylight 
gets longer each day. 

Tangled Cities 

go LOW are the tangled names of 
five cities in various parts of 
the world. Can you solve them ? 
ACT ON PEW 
MOTH LOCKS 
BEHIND RUG 
NO GAP HENCE 
I ADORE JOINER 

A nstver next week 

Stratosphere Balloon Stamp 

Russia's recent attempt to make 
a record balloon ascent into 
t h e strato- 
sphere ended 
in • disaster. 
Last year’s 
successful 
flight was 
commemor¬ 
ated by the 
issue of three 
postage 
stamps, the 
e x a m p 1 e 
shown here 
bearing a 
picture of 
the huge 
balloon 
which o 11 
that occa¬ 
sion teached a height of 19,000 
metres, or nearly 12 miles. 




Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Neptune is in the 
South-East, Uranus is in the 
South- West, «. 

Mars and | 

Mercury are in | 
the West, and 
Jupiter is in the 
East toward 
midnight. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South-West and Venus in the 
East. The picture shows the Moon 
as it may be seen at 7 p.111. on 
Wednesday, February 28 . 

One-Tree Church 

'J'ur. town of Santa Rosa in Cali¬ 
fornia has a church built 
entirely from one tree. 

Tlie congregation was presented 
with a giant redwood 18 feet in 
diameter which yielded 78,000 feet 
of timber. A stained-glass win¬ 
dow representing a redwood tree 
commemorates the unique origin 
of the church. 

Supporting a Book 
Rrom rather stiff paper cut a 
piece a foot long and three 
inches wide. Now get a good-sized 
hook and give this with the paper 
to a friend. Ask him if lie can 
cut the strip into four pieces and 
with these support the book three 
inches above the table. 

He will think that this is im¬ 
possible, but it can be done by 
rolling each piece of paper into a 
little tube. Then these can be 
used as legs to support tlie four 
corners of the book. 

Beheaded Word 

]?rom number odd cut off the nod, 
It then will equal be; 

The tail, i pray, next take away, 
Your mother then you’ll see. 

Answer next week 


A Double Acrostic 

World-famous is this water now 
For what some folks have 
seen, they vow. 

(a) Here something lent is clearly 
scanned. 

(!>) You hear it played in'many a 
■ band. • • 

(c) A game in. which there is no 

hurry. 

( d ) Tlie meaning of this word is 

VVOlTy. Answer next week 

lei On Parle Franjais 




/•i\ 


La scie Le scorpion La balance 

saw scorpion scales . 

Les scies servent 4 scier le bois. 

Elle a et£ mordue par un scorpion. 
Nous les pSserons dans la balance. 

Why Canary Islands 
piiE name of the Canary Islands 
has nothing to do with the 
.littleyellow songbirds. In Spanish 
they are called Las Canarias. They 
were named by the Romans; 
Pliny mentions “ Canaria, so 
called from the many dogs (canes) 
of great size.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
• Uncle’s Pound 
William 6 s 6 d Thomas 5 s fid 
James 4 s fid Charles 3 s fid 
A Charade. Strata-gem 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzlo 
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A Picture-Word Puzzle 



piiE name of one of tlie objects in this picture has six letters. From 
tlie letters forming this word tlie names of twelve other tilings in 
the picture can be spelled. Can you find them ? Answer next week 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Something Missing 
Tack : Bill is mighty proud of 
J his voice. 

Bob : Yes ; he had a course of 
lessons by post, you know. 

Jack : Hm ! Lots of his letters 
must have gone astray, I’m afraid. 

Breaking It Gently 
Rill had come home early from 
the office, but not quite early 
enough, for as he was going out 
again he met his brother coming in 
through the garden gate. 

“ Hi! Bill,” cried Dick. “Why 
are you wearing my raincoat ? ” 

“ Well,” was the reply, “ you 
wouldn’t like your new dress suit 
to get wet, would you ? ” 

Stop and Go 



§aid tlie Watch to the Clock : 

Will you please stop today ? 
Said the Clock : If I stop 
tiiey will send me away. 
Strange: to say, when 1 go they 
allow me to stay. 

Their Natural Days 

\ general knowledge test was 
in progress. ' 

“ Now who can tell me what 
human nature is?” asked tlie 
teacher. 

“ I can, Teacher,” replied a 
knowing boy. “ It’s what people 
are, like before they make a 
fortune.” 

Near Enough 

A chalk mark on a building near 
tlie 'sea front was said to 
mark the extent of a record high 
tide. ■ \ 

- “-But surely the sea did not 
reach as high as that ? ” queried 
a visitor. 

“.No,.not exactly,” replied tlie 
native, “ but tlie proper mark was 
rubbed off by mischievous children 
so.we put it .out of their reach.” 

Of Course 

J31.ACK : I got this new wireless 
set for a mere song. 

White : Quite'; you exchanged 
a few notes for it. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


©' 


J ake was staying with her 
cousins. They were all 
very jolly, but she sometimes 
felt rather out of it because 
they were so good at climbing 
trees and at races and games. 

• This time they had a private 
society called Top-dogs, and 
no one could be a top-dog 
unless lie or she won some 
game during the.week. Jo, 
the eldest, was top-dog at 
climbing ; Nan was top-dog 
at cycling round the garden 
paths without falling off; and 
even Roger, who was the 
youngest except Baby Paul, 
who didn’t count, won. his 
title of top-dog for winning 
jig-saw puzzles. 

Poor Jane didn’t seem to bo 
best at anything ! 

“ Never mind,” said Nan, 
who was a kind little girl, “ I 


expect we have more practice 
than you.” 

One day Jane went with 
her three cousins to the village 
to shop for their mother. They 



took a ball with them and 
plaj^cd Catch, and when any¬ 
one missed the ball ' they 'ail 
scrambled for it, and the one 
who got it counted ten.' 


© Jane 

Jane didn’t manage to get 
the ball very often. 

On the way home, as they 
were passing the farm gate, a 
long throw of Jo’s went right 
into the farmyard. 

There was a rush for the 
gate, but on 'the other side 
stood an enormous black pig, 
snorting at them loudly. 

“ Look out! ” cried Roger, 
“ he’ll cat you.” - 

■ ” Stuff! ” replied Jo.^ “ I’ll 
get it.” But as he went 
through the gate the pig came 
toward him making a horrible 
grunting noise that was' quite 
alarming. ■ 

Jo stepped back hastily. 

“What shall we do'?” 
cried Na!n. “ It’s my very 
best ball.” '' j" ; ' 

“ Perhaps" we could get 
another way round,” sug- 


Beats Them All 

gested Jo. But there wasn’t 
another way round. 

“ I’ll get it,” said Jane at 
last. “ I don’t really mind 
pigs much, because a farmer 
near 11s says they’re quite 
harmless.” 

So she slipped through the 
gate, and, though her.heart 
beat fast, she bravely passed 
the grunting pig, which snuffed 
at her legs and followed her, 
snorting. She snatched up the 
ball and ran back to Jo and 
Nan and Roger, who were 
watching her anxiously from 
the other side of the gate. 

.. “ Thanks ! ” said Nan. 

“ Jolly plucky I ” cried Jo. 
" And that scores at least a 
hundred. You’ll easily be 

top-dog, now, Jane.” 

And so Jane, to her great 
joy, was top-dog at last. 


DON MARMALADE'S DIARY No. 3 
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/form fours.. » 


Quartering for 'Golden Shred’ 
is a proud moment in the 
career of an orange. 

It means one has been chosen 
as perfect in lith and limb— 
delicious in flavour and full 
of the juice of health. 

We are quartered by one 
wonderful machine and peeled 
by another. More - than - < 3 > 

human machines of stainless 2 
steel, which protect our ^ 
delicious goodness from con- 
tamlnatlon and remove all fit 
indigestible pith. 

fit 

The exclusive Robertson 
recipe makes use only of the © 
best of the best of us for © 

Vhe Worlds 'Idlest Hjamalade fit 

Golden Shred’ 1 

ROBERTSON'S TAKE THE TROUBLE , T . 0 



A Doctor says : Benger’s Food Is 
the finest thing to go to bed on.” 

Since the first medical sage advised 
the unrestful never to go to Led on 
an empty stomach, the world has 
learned the soothing and sleep in¬ 
ducing effects of Benger’s Food. 

If you suffer from the unrest of 
weak digestion, Benger's Booklet 
will help you. It is post free 
from Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter 
Works Manchester. Write to-day. 
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